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Ii} GROWING of prunes 
OES neta 
~~~} in California is now one of 
*. 1 the leading industries, and 
‘aty-x | [think that I may be safe 
Ree RS stating that every 
( t present contains a number of 
, ¢ orchards. 
t, interior valleys, however, are 
led to be the most superior 
for the growth and production 
of t celebrated fruits. 





a Nevada’ Mountains will 

to perfection, but the valley 

| always prove the most profit- 

e the cost of production is 

considerably less, and also the facilities 

keting are cheaper. 

mes ean be successfully 

00 feet elevation above sea 

hey must be diied by an 

evaporator at these altitudes. Still, a 

t. of the French prunes in 

Calitornia are evaporated, even in the 
most favorable drying districts. 

Ihe production of prunes in Cali- 

r 1892 was 25,000,000 pounds, 

and it is now estimated that in five years, 

When the thousands of young orchards 

uimence bearing, the yield will 

200,000,000 pounds, This is an 


rl yp 


will ( 


growers are in doubt as to the marketing 
of such vast amounts. But one thing is 
certain, the prune growing districts of 
the world are limited, and the favored 
localities that produce this fruit to per- 
fection, will, as it were, hold a monopoly 
over the rest of the world in this par- 
ticular line. 

In regard to overproduction, if a sys- 
tematic distribution is followed out, the 
Whole crop can be marketed with profit- 
alle results to all parties concerned. 
There are tens of thousands of persons 
Who, figuratively speaking, know nothing 


| four, because a beautiful gloss is added, 








at all of this most delicious fruit, and all 
persons whe once sample the well cured 


California prune, I think, will be lasting 
Custol rs 

_ There are about 2,000,000 prune trees 
in Calitornia, and the largest prune 
orcliard contains about 300 acres. The 
etand id distance for setting prune trees 
We about 20 feet apart. 


lias very few enemies, 
comparatively speaking; less than any 
The different 


Olher variety of lrult, 


The prune tree 





CALIFORNIA PRUNE. 


epecies of seale so destructive to most 
( { 


rehards is not a very great enemy to 
the prune. Most all varieties of prunes 
are rapid, vigorous-growing trees, and 
commence bearing at a very early age. 
The « st of curing and picking French 
Prunes is extremely cheap in comparison 
to other varieties of fruit. 

he fruit of the French prune is not 
picked until it is thoroughly ripe, and 
's then gathered as follows: A canvas 
sheet is ‘arranged on wheels, and is made 
in such a way as to admit the trunk of 
the tree. It is also wide enough to catch 
the fruit from the outside branches A 
is made in the canvas and the can- 
Vas 13 inclined enough to allow the fruit 
to roll into any box or other receptacle 
Wich is placed underneath. ‘The tree 
's slightly jarred, and the ripe fruit tum- 
wesdown, After being gathered it is 
taken to the curing-house, where it is 
"un through a grading machine to prop- 
*''y *ssort the prunes and to remove all 
o leaves, and buds of 
hat may have happened to 
shaken in at the time of gathering. 

ue Truit after being assorted is sub- 
Berged 15 or 20 seconds in scalding hot 
Water which ig charged with lye (about 


} 
1O1e 


‘erior fruit, 
branches that 


one pound of lye to 20 gallons of water). 
The operation is to crack the skin, so as 
to facilitate drying. 

The fruit, which is in a wire dipper, 
is next submerged in pure cold water 
to remove all impurities and dirt which 
may be upon the prunes. It is then 
ready to be placed upon trays to dry in 
the sun. This latter requires from four 
to ten days to properly cure in the sun. 
The prunes must not be too dry; just 
dry enough to keep properly. After 
being dried they are placed in the sweat- 
ing-room, and are allowed to remain 
there three to four weeks; preferably 


which makes the fruit very attractive 
and salable. The prunes are placed 
about two feet deep in the bins, and are | 
turned over every few days to facilitate | 
sweating. 

Tue French have a method of drying, | 
or rather cooking and sun drying to- | 








gether, which is not practiced at all in 
California. The California process is 
no doubt the best for curing this fruit. 
Some persons argue that the California 
prune is not a desirable dessert fruit to 
be eaten without cooking; but that I 
have sampled always proved to be deli- 
ciously sweet and splendidly flavored. | 
The California prunes sell for two cents 

per pound more than the foreign article, 

thus proving their superiority. 

The stock for grafting prunes must be | 
governed by the location. A bright, | 
sandy, sunny exposure, well drained, re- 
quires the peach root, which seems to | 
make a splendid union, with the Petit | 
d’ Agen, and makes enormously prolific 
bearers, and remarkably vigorous trees. 
The Robe d’ Sergeant prune, however, 
is said not to make a good union with 
the peach stock ; the Myrabolan plum 
stock is best for this variety. For a wet, 
moist piece of land, the Petit d’ Agen 
should be grafted on the Myrabolan 
stock, and fora high, dry, rocky location 
the hard-shell almond root is best. This 
latter stock is possessed of great vitality, 
and is very hardy, and in places where 
irrigation cannot be practiced this root 
should be used to the exclusion of all 
others, except as previously stated, the 
Rote d’ Sergeant. In planting Myra- 
bolan pits, if great caution is not used, 
all may end in failure, as young trees 
grown from pits differ vastly in strength, 
growing power, and vitality; so that an 
orchard grown on such stock, at a few 
years of age, would be very in ferior look- 
ing. The way to do would be to select 
cuttings from the most vigorous growing 
Myrabolan stocks in the Fall of the 
year. Keep in moist sand all Winter, 
and in early Spring plant out in nursery 
rows, and at the proper season graft or 
bud. The Mariana stock is also very de- 
sirable for either prunes or plums. 

In California, all the standard varie- 
ties of prunes are grown. In the State 
of Washington, the Fellemberg prune is 
very extensively grown; the fruit is said 
to resemble the Petit d’ Agen when 
dried, except that it is a little more tart. 
In commerce it is known as the French 
prune, as are also many other varieties. 
In drying inferior varieties, and having 
them placed upon the market as F’rench 
prunes, it will undoubtedly injure the 
sale of the genuine article. Qne 
good thing is that the French pruneis 
such a tremendous bearer, and js so 
cheaply cured and marketed, that other 
less favored varieties cannot be dried 
and cured at the same price with = 

In Jaying out young prune ore 
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the land for several seasons can be used 
for raising potatoes, beans, corn, etc; so 
that enough can be made this way to pay 
expenses until the prune orchard com- 
mences to bear. Prunes, however, com- 
mence bearing at a very early age, and 
in a few years yield a great many pounds 
of fruit. Two and a half to three pounds 
of green fruit are required to make one 
pound of dried fruit. Average prune 
trees during their prime bearing period 
should yield from 60 to 300 pounds of 
fruit per season. As the French prunes 





THE GERMAN 


PRUNE. 





are very prolific bearers, they should not 
be allowed to bear too heavily. A judi- 
cious and proper system of pruning 
should be employed, in governing the 
load of fruit a tree should carry. The 
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PRUNE ORCHARD, 


trees should be pruned, so as to form ex- 
tremely stout limbs, and to form plenty 
of bearing surface, and, at the same time, 
a beautiful, symmetrical tree. 

In setting out an orchard it is advisa- 
ble to have every third or fourth row 
some different variety, so that the trees 
may become properly fertilized. 

For commercial purposes, an orchard 
composed of one-third Tragedy prunes, 
one-third Black German and one-third 
Petit d’ Agen will be best, as these, I 
believe, are the three best paying prunes. 

To the future prune grower who de- 
sires a description of the prunes grown 
in California, I would mention the fol- 
lowing: Petit d’ Agen, a California 
French prune, is similar or identical to 
the prune of commerce that the French 
raise, and is the leading commercial 
prune grown in California. It is of 
medium size, very sweet and delicious, 
and when fully ripe a beautiful viclet- 
red, merging to an intense glowing 


black. Its trees are vigorous growers. 
Robe d’ Sergeant is considerably 


larger than the Petit d’ Agen. It is 
violet-red in color, covered with a dense 
blue bloom. It is not so highly flavored 
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TRAYS FOR DRYING PRUNES. 


lific bearer and pyriform in shape. 
Mount Barbet d’ Ente—One of the 


is very large, and makes a fine dried 
fruit. 

St. Catherine—A very desirable prune 
in every respect It is of a beautiful 





as the Petit d’ Agen, but is a very pro- 
very best fruits for a dessert prune. It 
yellow color, overspread with a thin 


bloom. It is deliciously sweet and per- 
fumed, and is exceedingly valuable for 
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ing. It is of medium size and very pro- 
ductive. 

The Black German prune must not 
be classed with the common German 
prune, as it is widely different. The 
common German prune is not a good 
bearer, at least what trees I have -ob- 
served were not, but the Black German 
is immensely productive, the trees com- 
mencing to bear at a very early age. 
The fruit is large, oblong in shape, and 
a glossy black when ripe. They are 
more delicious and highly flavored than 
any fruit that I know of. They are 
very superior to ship green, and com- 
mand the highest market prices. A 
grower here in El Dorado has realized 
over $90 per tree from this variety of 
fruit. It is also very valuable as a dry- 
ing fruit. 

The Tragedy prune is the earliest of 
all, and is more especially desirable as a 
green shipping fruit. It is, however, a 
very fair drying fruit, having a sub-acid 
flavor when dried. It is said to bea 
cross between the German prune and 
Duane’s purple plum. It is reddish- 
black in color, flesh green and sweet. 

Fellemberg (Italian prune) is a gen- 
eral favorite in the Coast regions. It is 
large, oval in shape, very juicy, sweet 
and delicious ; a deep reddish-purple in 
color, covered with a blue bloom. It is 
a superior shipping and drying prune. 

The Hungarian prune grows to per- 
fection in the mountain soil of the Sierras, 
and is very valuable as a green shipping 


fruit. When thoroughly ripe, it is a 
splendid prune to eat. It is a reddish- 
violet. 


There are the Oregon or Silver prune, 
the Golden, Elmore, Diamond, Ruby, 
and several other varieties that I have 
not mentioned, which possess ccnsider- 
able merit, and are extremely valuable 
for certain localities. 

All things considered, the growing of 
prunes for commercial purposes is as 
profitable as any horticultural industry 
known; that is, in all leeations to which 
such fruits are adapted. 

Prunes are a staple food, and when 
the products of California’s orchards be- 
come more widely knewn, the market 
for such will be almost unlimited. 
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J. B. FURROW. 
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Vice-President of the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. 

J. B. Furrow was born in 1833 in 

Ohio. He was raised in the “ back- 

woods,” and his early education was 





in 
was 


to Iowa 


He 


He emigrated 
1862, and took up a farm. 
early in the movements for farmers’ in- 
terests, and was appointed State Deputy 


limited. 


for organizing Granges. He held this 
position for six years. He was then 
connected with farmers’ clubs, and lastly 
entered the Farmers’ Alliance. He 
served one year as Vice-President of the 
State Alliance of Iowa, and two years as 
President, and had the honor of bring- 
ing the organization in Iowa up to the 
top of the scale, with 50,000 enrolled 
members. He worked on_ strictly 
non-partisan lines, the keynote of his 
efforts “ Education.” He was elected 
Vice-President of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance at Chicago Jan. 18, 1894. 
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Flax on Timothy Sod. 


Eprror AmericaN Farmer: Being 
an interested reader of your paper, would 
like to inquire through the columns of 
it what the farmers think about raising 
flax on timothy sod, Will it prosper 
and flourish on such’ ground? Would 
like to hear through the columns of 
your paper from someone who has had 
experience in this line —SaMUEL Cory, 
Winnebago City, Minn. 








The farmers of western Kansas urge 
the creation of the office of State Irriga- 
tion Engineer, whose duty it shall be to 
study the problem of irrigation in the 
State and give the people the necessary 
instruction as to the best means and 





| preserving purposes, as well as for dry- 


methods. 


NATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS. 


An Important Meeting and 
Completion of the Or- 
ganization. 








Agreeable to call of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization that was chosen 
last October at the late World’s Fair, 
the convention met Feb. 9, with Presi- 
dent Henry M. Arms, of Springfield, 
Vt., in the chair, and C. L. Gabrilson, 
of New Hampton, Iowa, Secretary. 

The meeting was held in the Forest 
City House, Cleveland, O., and 20 dif- 
ferent States were represented, as provid- 
ed in the call. H. M. Arms, C. L. Ga- 
brilson and D. P. Ashburn were chosen 
Committee on Credentials. There was 
no conflict of credentials except in Ohio. 
Gov. McKinley had issued commissions 
to 13 different gentlemen to attend the 
convention for the double purpose of 
completing the organization of the Na- 
tional Dairy Congress, and also to com- 
plete the organization of the Ohio State 
Dairy Association commenced in Co- 
lumbus at the January meeting in 1894. 

The Ohio delegation chose J. McLain 
Smith, of Dayton, Chairman, and em- 
powered him to cast the two votes for 
Ohio in the National Convention, when 
consultation with the other delegates 
had by majority decided what the Ohio 
vote should be. The meeting was well 
improved every moment with discussion 
of all questions affecting the great dairy 
industry of the United States when no 
special business was before it. 

A committee of five was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws to com- 
plete the National Dairy Congress, and 
to make nominations of its officers. The 
following delegates were appointed: 
Henry Talcott, Jefferson, O. D. P. 
Ashburn, Gibbon, Neb.; G. A. Bowen, 
from Connecticut; H. J. Wing, from 
Georgia; C. D. Curtis, from Wisconsin. 

The afternoon was devoted entirely to 
the pent-up oratory and very wise sug- 
gestions for the advancement of the dairy 
cause. It was such a lovefeast of ac- 
quaintance and recognition of the prac- 
tical dairymen of this Nation as were 
never congregated together before, and 
although separated so far apart by 
States, they found themselves uncon- 
sciously near together in heart and sym- 
pathy with this most important farm 
industry, representing in wealth by far 
the greatest amount of any of the great 
long list of agricultural industries. 

The Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation made a partial report, as follows: 

Article 1. This Association shall be known 
as the National Dairy Congress. 

2. The object of this Dairy Congress shall 
be to promote the dairy interest of the United 
States, and elevate the standard of all its 
dairy products. 

3. This Dairy Congress shall be composed 
of two delegates from each State Dairy Associ- 
ation and one delegate from each Experiment 
Station carrying on dairy experiment work; 
provided that in those States where no State 
Dairy Association exists, the Governor may 
appoint two delegates who shall be practical 
dairymen. 

4. Each State Dairy Association may ap- 
point two delegates for the next annual meet- 
ing, one for one year and one for two years, 
and each year thereafter appoint one for two 
years. 

5. The annual dues shall be $20 from each 
State Dairy Association and $10 from each 
Experiment Station, to be used for the ex- 
penses of the Dairy Congress. 

6. Its oflicers shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, who 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

7. The President shall preside at all meet- 








ings, and in his absence the Vice-President 
shall be the presiding officer. 
8. The Executive Committe 





so thoroughly given to the consumers of 
food will point out to them the honest 
dealer in dairy goods in every city or vil- 
lage store in the Nation, and there is then 
no excuse for them to buy hard, indi- 
gestible skim-milk cheese or that that is 
lacking at all in virtue, and they, to- 
gether with bogus butter, filled cheese, 
and adulterated milk, can be buried in 
the same ignominous grave, and thus 
eliminate these twin relics of barbarism 
and dishonesty from the table menu of 
our national foods, There is a mountain 
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so much proficiency in four months of 
study as to secure a No. 1 certificate. 

In the Spring of 1857 his parents emf, 
grated to Iowa, and he accompanied 
them. They settled in Louisa County, 

He early showed a natural taste for 
mechanics of all kinds, and was very 
successful in building houses, barns, etc., 
and in constructing and repairing wagons, 
buggies, cultivators, amd farm imple- 
ments. He became also a 0 black- 


smith. With all these acquirements, he 
was still a very good and success 
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RESIDENCE OF ELWOOD FURNAS, 


of good that can be accomplished by this 
most important organization ever com- 
pleted in this Nation to elevate the 
purity and standard of food. Honest 
food means good digestion, pure blood, 
and higher and nobler aspirations and a 
good conscience, that elevates the human 
character and points them heavenward 
in their perilous march through this 
world of ours. 

Thursday morning the Committee on 
Organization and Nominations made 
their complete report through their 
Chairman, Henry Talcott. The Com- 
mittee offered the nominations of Henry 
M. Arms, Springfield, Vt., for President ; 
John F. Hickman, Wooster, O., Vice- 
President ; D. P. Ashburn, Gibbon, Neb., 
Secretary ; C. L. Gabrilson, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, Treasurer. 

On motion it was voted to suspend the 
rules and the Secretary should cast the 
entire vote of the National Dairy Con- 
gress, Chairman Talcott then announced 
that 80 votes had been cast for the 
officers above named, and declared them 
duly elected to perform their several 
duties until our next annual meeting. 
The report of the committee was then 
received and committee discharged. To 
the close of both forenoon and afternoon 
sessions this day profitable discussions 
occupied every moment of time. Dele- 
gate Hostetter, of Illinois, offered reso- 
lutions of instructions to guide the Exec- 
utive Committee, with Chairman Smith 
in the Chair pro tem., and after fair dis- 
cussion were adopted. 

A friendly and open meeting was held 
all the time between the National Dairy 
Union Board of Control meeting being 
held in the Hollenden House, in Cleve- 
land, O., the same day of this conven- 
tion. The utmost harmony prevailed 
between these two National associations, 
who have much in common interest, but 
as a matter of necessity must consist of 


/ some different membership, as their line 


of work is to be different in many re- 
spects. A free and cordial interming- 


= shalt towel ling of the two bodies, and in many 


power to transact all business not done at the instanees members joincd both asso- 


annual meeting 

9. In all meetings each State representation 
shall be entitled to three votes, to be cast by 
the delegates present. 

10. This Constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting, by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present. 

The report was adopted. 

The Executive Committee are left 
perfectly free to pursue any line of work 
that will fairly comply with Article 2 
of the Constitution. They can aid and 
assist the formation of dairy schools 
wherever needed to advance the quality 
of the American dairy product. This 
will no doubt all be done in connection 
with State Dairy Associations and Ex- 
periment Station work. 

They also have unquestioned power to 
receive into honorary membership all 
manufacturers of pure dairy goods by ex- 
acting of them a sufficient guarantee that 
they, will in no instance manufacture any 
cheese but honest full cream cheese and 
perfeetly pure butter, nor sell adulterated 
milk. For an annual fee not excessive 
at all they can publish to the world all 
the manufacturers of honest dairy goods 
that see fit to enroll themselves in 
membership agreeable to conditions of 
the Executive Committee. In the same 
manner can they give character and as- 
sistance to the honest retail dealers of 
this Nation, and the publication of the 
names of all dealers who will comply 
with the requirements, The information 





ciations, as the National Dairy Congress 
adopted a rule of honorary membership, 
with an annual fee of $2, which would 
entitle all such members to a fair report 
of the useful and interesting publications 
of the Executive Committee, as they 
may see fit to give out from time to time 
in the ordinary transaction of their work. 
The Ohio State Dairy Association was 
left an open question until Feb. 23, when 
at an appointed meeting and time in 
Columbus, O., it will be completed. 
Thus ended the most important meeting 
ever held in these United States to ad- 
vance the interests of pure food in the 
dairy line of production—HeEnry Tat- 
Cort. 





ELWOOD FURNAS. 


The New President of the Farmer's 
Alliance. 

M. Pearl, a schoolmate and life-long 
friend and companion of President Fur- 
nas, of the Farmers’ Alliance, sends Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer the following sketch 
of that gentleman: 

Elwood Furnas was born in Mont- 
gomery County, O., Feb. 22,1840. He 
attended a country school, but showed an 
aversion to grammar until he had com- 
pleted the other studies, Dec. 1, 1856, he 
took up grammar, and showed such com- 
prehension of the subject that, according 
to the testimony of his teacher, he made 





farmer, and accumulated wealth in that 
profession. 

In 1869 he emigrated to Story County, 
Iowa, and took the farm where he has 
since resided-and developed into one of 
the finest in the State. A picture of his 
handsome and commodious house is given 
herewith. 

In 1873 he was elected Justice of the 
Peace, and his successor has not yet been 
qualified. In June, 1880, he joined an 
alliance to chase down and capture thé 
horse-thieves who infested the community, 





and the members of which mutually bore 
pro rata, the expense of the work. Evet 
since he has been fighting injustices 
practiced against the people. 

In 1888 he was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the Story County Farmers’ 
Alliance, and in the same year a dele- 
gate to the State Alliance. He has 
been a delegate every year since. Hé 
was chosen one of the delegates to rep- 
resent the State of Iowa at the Omaha 
National Alliance in 1891. He was 
sent by the State Alliance to the Na- 
tional Alliance in Chicago in 1892, and 
again in 1893. 

In 1892-938 he was President of a 
“ Farmers’ Progressive Reading Cirele,” 
and was also elected President of the 
Story County Farmers’ Institute, and 
still holds those positions, 

He was a member of the Committee 
on Resolutions of the National Alliance 
in 1893, and introduced the resolution 
on finance which was adopted by that 
body in 1893 and again in 1894. In 
1893 he was also Chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Auditing Boards. 

Another associate and friend has writ- 
ten of him as follows: “Mr. Elwood 
Furnas, of Nevada, Iowa, the new Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance, is one of 
the wide awake, progressive large farm- 
ers of Iowa, and resides on his well-im- 
proved farm, and that he is successful is 
proven by the well-to-do circumstances 
he isin. He has been identified with 
the Alliance movement from the begin- 
ning, and will bring to his new position 
experience that will make his work suc- 
cessful. In the past he has freely given 
of his money and helped the organiza- 
tion along, and in the future he can be 
depended upon not to spare either time 
or his money necessary to judiciously 
carry on the work. He is a man of re- 
finement and education, with broad, lib- 
eral views, and thoroughly in earnest as 
to the farmers’ interests. The organiza- 
tion can be congratulated upon their 
choice of President.” 
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Smutty corn should always be burned 
instead of fed to stock. Remember 
this. 

Insist upon the friendliest relations 
with every head of live stock on the 
place. This kind goeth not out by kicks’ 
and neglect. 

Stock should feel—handle—well rather 
than look well. The eye may be de- 
ceived, but the hand will tell whether 


the skin is loose or the body a sack of 
bones. 


Save the best hay, especially the 
clover, for later on next Spring for in- 
coming cows, mares, and ewes; they will 
need it more than any other stock. Re- 
member this, please. 


Sheep, colts, and calves should not be 
turned on the growing wheat and rye 
when the ground is wet, so that it will 
i This does not apply to sandy 

nd so much as clay or loam. 

The New Jersey Board of Agriculture 
has adopted a resolution asking the 
Legislature to appropriate $20,000 for 
the inspection of cattle and remuneration 
of farmers whose cattle may be slaugh- 
tered on account of tuberculosis. 


There never has been a time when 
pure-bred stock was so easily within the 
reach of the common farmer as now. 
There never has been a time when the 
outlook for poor and scrub stock was so 
unsatisfactory. Only the best stock has 





@ promising future. 


A GREAT MOTHER. 


“Lady Whitelaw,” of Ohio. 


Jas. D. McMann has a proud place in 
stable history as the driver of Flora 
Temple when she broke the trotting 
record at Kalamazoo in 1859 with a 
mile in 2.193.- He had also broken the 
pacing record four years previously with 
Pocahontas, making a mile in 2.174. 
He was the owner of a daughter of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, which he sold 
to George Sprague, of Cleveland, O., and 
became locally famous as “the Sprague 
mare.” It is generally believed that her 
dam was Hero of Chester. She had two 
foals—Expectation, a bay gelding, who 
made a record of 2.25; the other was 
Lady Whitelaw, foaled in 1871, and 
sired by Mambrino Clay. She was not 
bred until 13 years old. Her complete 
list of foals is as follows : 

1885, bl f Nettie L., by Annapolis, 989. 
1886, b f Ramona Wilkes, 2:29}, by Brown 

Wilkes, 2:21}. 
ae. Prince Whitelaw, by Vigil Rene, 
1888, b c Geb, 2:20}, by Vigil Rene, 11,616. 
1889, b f unnamed, by Vigil Rene, 11,616. 
1890, missed. 

1891, bl f unnamed, by Brown Wilkes, 2:213. 
1892, b f unnamed, by Brown Wilkes, 2:21}. 
1893, gr f unnamed, by Conductor, 2:25}. 

1894, with foal by Buckeye Bourbon, 17,253. 

Nettie L. was injured so that she could 
not be trained, and has been used for 
breeding. 

Ramona Wilkes was sold to go to 
Europe. She was a large, handsome 





LADY WHITELAW, DAM OF GEB (2:20}) AND RAMONA WILKES (2:29}). 


Be sure that there is a shelter for 
every animal on the farm, a comfortable | 
place where it will be warm no matter | 
what sort of weather comes. If, though, | 
it should be that the important shelter is 
not provided and can't be, then sell the 
poor beast or give it away. 

Don’t turn stock into an open, bare, 
shelterless pasture these wintry days | 
unless there is provided hay or straw 
ricks or racks full of hay for them to 
pass the time with. A load of corm 
fodder may be hauled out on clean 
pasture land for the stock to pick at. 


Winter is bad enough at best, but is 
especially terrible to the farmer who has 
no secure comforts in store for his stock. 
When the snow and sleets come and the 
family cow stands humped up in a fence 
corner the long, dreary night through, it 
would be little wonder if purgatorial 
nightmares visited the owner in his com- 
fortable bed so that he could not sleep. 


The Board of Health of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has quarantined as tuberculosis 
suspects eight more head of the gilt-edge 
Durham dairy herd of W. F. Milton, of 
the famous “ Unkamet Farm.” A dozen 
of these cows have already been killed, 
and the prospects are that the entire val- 
uable herd will be entirely wiped out by 
it 


It is noticed on all stock farms that 
certain families of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine keep in condition so much 
easier than others. This quality is an 
inheritance and should be appreciated 
and encouraged. It means quick results, 
certain profits, On the other hand, too, 
there are certain lean kinds that never 
show their keep and look worse than 
they are. None such should be kept; 
they rarely pay for what they eat, to say 
nothing about profits over and above 
keep and care. They soon eat their 
heads off. 


Cattle Growers Organize. 


The cattle growers of Park, El] Paso, 
Douglass and Jefferson Counties, Colo., 
have formed an association for their mu- 
tual protection. For years the cattle- 
men have suffered from depredations 
of men who killed cattle. Several 
thieves have been sent to the peniten- 
tiary, but the stealing did not cease. 
Rules will be adopted by the new asso- 
ciation which will stop the trouble. 








Turberculosis Among Cattle. 

An outbreak of tuberculosis among 
valuable cattle at the State Experiment 
farm at Burlington, Vt., is causing con- 
siderable alarm among the farmers 
throughout the State. The State Board 
of Cattle Commissioners, however, be- 
lieve that while the disease is prevalent 


mare, fully 15.3 hands high, and a_per- 
fect roadster, She took a two-year old 
record of 2:42 in 1888, which she re- 
duced to 2:40} as a three-year old, and 
in 1891 took a standard record of 2:29}. 

Prince Whitelaw is still owned by his 
breeder, but has not been trained. It is 
the intention to train him for the coming 
season, and much is expected of him. 

Geb, the fourth foal, is a fine, big- 
gaited gelding, who made a record of 
2:43 in his first race as a three-year old, 
and last year at Columbus, O., in fine 
style making the three heats in 2:20, 2:22 
and 2:25. 

The other foals are all of great promise, 
and the trotting world will hear of one 
or more of them this season. 

Lady Whitelaw is a dark-bay mare 
with white star in forehead ; stands about 
154 hands high, and weighs 1,050 pounds. 
She was a mare of good trotting action, 
and although untrained was driven upon 
the road in Cleveland, and it is reliably 
stated that she could beat 2:40 any time 
when in her prime. She was bred by 
Major M. Solloway, of Cleveland, passed 
from him to H. C. Miller, of the same 
city, later became the property of Ed- 
ward Crowl, and was then sold to S, K. 
Warner, Wellington, O., who owns her 
at the present time. 





The Cost of Beef in European Cities. 

From a return just issued, showing the 
average retail price per pound, avoirdu- 
pois, of various articles of domestic con- 
sumption in some of the principal cities 
of Europe during last year, it would 
seem that the prices of prime beef varied 
very much. In Prague beef could be 
obtained for 14 cents a pound; in Vienna 
for 16 cents; in Rome and Budapest for 
17 cents; while in Paris the price fluctu- 
ated between 25 cents and 29 cents, and 
in Lille as much as 32} cents had to be 
paid. Flour, on the other hand, ranged 
from two and one-fifth cents in Budapest 
to three cents in Paris, Frankfort, and 
Florence. Potatoes were under two 
cents a pound in all the cities except 
Hamburg. 
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True Economy 
doesn’t buy what it 
doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
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(: Guinea 
a Box. 





in Burlington, there is no cause to fear 
that it will spread. 


Price a5 cents. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings.. 
One man knows how to. keep sheep 
and another does not; this makes all the 
difference in the world in the profits. 


It is believed the receipts of sheep at 
Chicago during the past year will foot 
up 3,025,000 head, or 843,000 more 


than in 1890, the previous banner year. 


Mr. C. P. Bailey, importer, breeder, 
and dealer in Angora goats, California, 
says: “Only one-tenth enough mohair is 
raised in the United States for home 
consumption.” 


Truly flocks and flockmen are being 
tried as by fire in this country, but the 
ordeal will have a beneficent effect upon 
the future character of flocks and the 
economies of the flock raisers. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Statistics of Kentucky, says: 
“The average number of breeding ewes 
for lambs this Spring is two per cent. 
less than a year ago.” 


The heaviest sheep at the World’s Co- 
lumbian sheep show was Keepsake No. 
7469, a three-year old Oxford Down, 
weighing 436 pounds just before starting 
to the Fair. He is owned by W. A. 
Shafor, Secretary of the Association, 
Middletown, O. 


Campbell, Hunt & Adams, Kansas 
City Stock Yards, in speaking of the 
sheep industry said a few days ago: 
“We do not believe it will be long be- 
fore they will realize better prices, for 
there is nothing like the number on feed 
that there was last year.” 


South Dakota Farmer: While tens of 
thousands of sheep are being slaughtered 
at every shipping point, we are glad to 
note that many of the sheep which have 
been put upon the market in South Da- 
kota have merely changed hands; par- 


ticularly is this true of our best ewe 
flocks, 


The use of sheep bells has been prac- 
ticed by shepherds of all countries for 
centuries, and deserve to be used in every 
flock, large or small. It is safe to say 
use 10 bells to every 100 sheep. No 
flockman can afford to be without them, 
and when once used will not be without 
them again. 








Size up the kind of a sheep that will be 
profitable under free trade, and begin at 
once to shape yourself and the farm for 
the future. This may not be regarded 
as good advice coming from us, but this 
is safe. The sheep that can possibly pay 
its way and a little more under the free- 
wool law, will be a good sheep to keep 
under the McKinley Law. 


Several times during the last 30 years 
the sheep industry has been depressed 
once or twice to the very verge of de- 
spair; but each time a way was found 
that brought better results than was ex- 
pected. The improvement of flocks in 
the direetion of wool was very beneficial, 
and it will be again, but it must have 
mutton in close connection. The more 
of each the better. Keep this always in 
mind. 


It is quite often, too often in fact, that 
chickens are allowed to roost in the 
sheep sheds, and the introduction of lice 
is sure to follow. That these mites can 
exist on the sheep is well known to us, 
and that they will prove quite annoying, 
which means detrimental to the growth 
and thrift of the flock. Provide a place 
for the hens, and see to it that they 
change quarters at once. The sheep 
sheds should be thoroughly renovated, 
not once but repeatedly until no sus- 
picion of lice is left. ° 


The scalawag sheep are going to 
market, the scalawag sheepman is going 
out of the business, and all because of 
the scalawag Congressman. By and by 
there will be a reckonirg, and there will 
be a gathering of scalawags in the be- 
yond, and let all the people say, amen! 
The sheep raisers of the United States 
are nearer of one mind and heart than 
they have been since 1867. It is as on 
the day of Pentacost waiting, “ when 
they heard every man speak in his own 
tongue.” They are as ready to act as to 
wait, too, if their petitions are not heard 
in Congress. 

Now that the season is not so busy, 
and there is more time for thinking over 
the year’s enterprises, labors, and results, 
take a look backwards, and see if mis- 
takes were not made that could have 
been avoided; if there were not losses 
that were unnecessary. Most men learn 
by experience, and sometimes it is by 
bitter experience, too, but if possible do 
not allow the same experiences to be 
turned to so bad account again. 


Two men will start in sheep raising at 
the same time with the same sort of 
sheep and as near as can be bred and fed 


alike. Ten years will show a difference 
in the flocks and bank accounts. One 
was diligent, careful, and gentle. The 


other trusted providence and fretted at 
his bad luck; he would whoop things 
up every now and then, and make things 
stand around, His sheep were afraid of 
him. 





Don’t Part With Your Sheep. 


If the Wilson Tariff Bill should pass 
the Senate, prices for American wools may 
be unremunerative for a few years; but 
flockowners, nevertheless, should hold on 
to their sheep. We advise this course ; 
at least, until the fate of the Wilsdii' Bill 
is settled, for if the McKinley law sould 


escape the attacks made upon it, prices for 
wool would advance and the value of sheep 
would double. Therefore, to all who can 


do so, we say, don’t part with your sheep, 
but take advantage of the low prices 
and buy sheep. Prices are probabl 
at the bottom, and if this should be the 
case, there is everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. The slaughter of flocks 
has been so great all over the world that 
a turn in the tide is not improbable.— 
Justice, Bateman & Co.’s Circular. 
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MONTANA SHEEP NOTES. 
Some Items of Interest to the Wool 


8. 
an 


HERE are over 600 flock- 
masters in Montana, with 
an inyested capital of $12,- 
000,000. The Montana 
she¢p raisers have , cti- 
tiomed. Congress to let the 
P fit, protective duties 
one remain, and if it 
must ibe reduced, that the 
law shall not go into effect for two years 
from the date of passing the new law. 

During the year 1892, 4,000,000 

yunds of wool were shipped from Great 
Falls, Mont. Montana wool is of excel- 
lent quality, due to the excellence of the 
food, the buoyancy of the climate, the 
intelligent care given the sheep, and the 
character of the breeding stock, 

The weight of fleeces in large flocks 
average from four and a half to eight 
pounds, depending upon the season, the 
kind of rams used in the flocks, and the 
size of bands. Last year’s clip sold at 
10} to 18 cents per pound. B.C. White, 
who owns 12,500 sheep in Judith Basin, 
clipped 61,000 pounds of wool, which 
sold for 18 cents per pound. Mr. White 
estimates the raising of a pound of wool 
will cost 12 cents a pound when wages, 
shearing, freight and ranch supplies are 
adjusted to suit the inevitable emergen- 
cies that stare the Montana wool grower 
in the face. 

At a late meeting of Montana flock- 
men a resolution was passed fixing the 
price of shearing at six ceuts per head 
with board, or 7 cents without board. 
In regard to wages of herders, the con- 
clusion arrived at was that $25 to $40 
per month should be changed to $25 per 
month for common hands on the ranch, 
and $30 per month for old, reliable 
herders. Among a few flockmasters it 
was thought that wages should be further 
reduced at least $5 per month on both 
grades of help. 

The conclusions of the meeting were, 
“that with the same intelligent system 
and conditions as are prevailing, in a 
few years unlimited quantities of the 
best wool could be produced ; that there 
were wonderful possibilities of expansion, 
but if the National Government removes 
the present barriers and turns the mar- 
kets over to foreign producers it will 
prostrate the industry.” 

It is believed that no region in the 
United States can produce better wool 
than Montana, but it is coneeded that 
the cost is greater than in regions that 
require no shelter and feed during Win- 
ter. 
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OUR WONDERFUL SEED OFFER. 


Northern Grown Tested Seeds 
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By special arrangement with 
May & Co., St. 
Minn., we will send, postpaid, 


special collections of Vegetable 


Please read our offers carefully. 


LADIES’ COLLECTION. 


Collection No. 2. 


To anyone sending us 80centsfor 
The AMEXICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package post- 


Packet alone to Subscribers 40c, 


Paul, 











THE FARM GARDEN. 


Collection No, 1. 


Toanyone sending us 90 cents for 
TRE AMERICAN FARMER One year 
we will send this package postpaid, 


¢ ; , . ‘ Onion, Red Wethersfield...... $ 05 
and Flower seeds to all who Cabbage, Surprise.....eseeees 10 
subscribe for THE AMERICAN Tomato, Early Tree.......... 15 
‘ Beet, Eclipse......cecevcccccce 05 
FARMER. Bean, Hefugee Ss cats eiiain aia 05 
. ae i Corn, Early Cory....... secces 0 
These collections are put up for Musk Melon, Emerald Gem.. 05 
the exclusive use of THE AMERI- Radish, Eurl Erf UFC. ccc cone 10 
pee f ; Lettuce, E. C. Simpson........ 05 
CAN FARMER. Many ofthevarie- Cucumber, Long Green...... 05 
7” Cell alee wedas ae Pens, May’s Premier.......... 10 
ties off red are new and choice, Water Melon, Kolb’s Gem.... 05 
being introduced for the first time Carrot, Scarlet Horn.......... 05 
, : Turnip, Early Milan........+- 05 
this season, and retail at 10e.,15¢. Radish, Long eee 05 
Oho oe SQUAT, BIDICF 000000 ccccccccee 05 
and 25. per pac ke t. Other sorts Pumpkin, Connecticut....... 05 
are standard varieties which have Parsnip, Hollow Ground...... 05 
‘ 4 Radish, White Star..........+. 10 

stood the test in all sections Spinuch, Long Standing...... 05 
and proven thoroughly reliable. Retail price......sssseees $1 30 


Packet alone to Subscribers 50c. 


EARLY KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Collection No. 4. 
To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we willsend this package postpaid. 





paid. Cabbage, Early Wakefield.... $§ 05 
Carnation, Queen............. $ 2 Beans, Valentine............+. 05 
Nasturtium, Tall Mixed...... 05 Radish, Rosy Queen 10 
Punsy, Royal Mixed.......... 20 Peas, First and Best........ 05 
Dianthus, all Colors....... 006 0 Lettuce, Simpson.............. 05 
Morning Giory, Climbing..... 05 Cucumber, Early Frame...... 05 
Sweet Pexs, Choice Mixcd.... 10 Tomato, Early Pree ecccecccece 15 
PhIOX, Mixed......ceccsccccees 05 Water Melon, Vick’s Early... 05 
ght are 0 Corn, Early Minnesota peseses 05 
Mignonettc, Giant White..... 10 Beet, Lightning............00. 10 
Marigold, Ei} Dorado.......... BD Onion, BUA... ccccccccccccee 10 
Pansy, Snow Queen....... eee. 10 Carrot, Danvers........+..+++. 
Pctunias, Mixed........0eceeee 0 Turnip, Purple Top.........+. 5 
Orbenns, MiROG s<00.0c000 cece 05 Onion, Extra Early Red...... 05 
Alyssuml, SWCebe...0..sseveees 0 Pumpkin, Sugar..... + eeceeees 05 
Retail prig®..sceccceccees $1 25 Retail price..........00++ $1 00 


Packet alone to Subseribers 40c. 
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The matter of transportation rates 
alone handicaps the Montana wool grower 
very seriously. “Jo iustrate this point 
it is only necessafy to state that it costs 
half a cent a peund to put Australian 
wool into the Boston market via San 
Francisco, but it costs three to three and 


a half cents to put unwashed Montana | 


wool on the Bosta market. This is an 
injustice that should be corrected, and 
will be in time, to the satisiaction of all 
concerned, 

The Montana wool growers are the 
brightest and shrewdest men in the busi- 
ness, and will figure out the best possible 
sheep husbandry for their surroundings 
and conditions. 


SHEARING MACHINE. 


An Invention which Promises a Reform 
in Wool Production. 

In the reports of the United States 
Coinmissioners to the Centennial Inter- 
national Exhibition at Melbourne, 1888, 
is given a full description of such an in- 


vention under the head “sheep shearing,” | 


which will no doubt interest American 
wool growers. We quote: “A novelty 
in sheep station appliances is shown 
which promises to effect an important re- 
form in the process of wool production. 
The wool growers of Australia have long 
been subject to inconvenience and loss 
through the difficulty they have ex- 


perienced in securing the necessary force | 
of skilled workmen at shearing time; | 


but an ingenious member of this class, 
Mr. F. Y. Woolsley, has provided what 
is likely to prove an effectual remedy in 
the shape of a sheep-shearing machine. 
It touk him 10 years to perfect his in- 
vention, and at last he got it extensively 
introduced, and with the best results. 
Its operative parts resemble those of a 
reaping machine. A comb with 11 
blunt tecth, which is a segment of a 
circle of three inches in diameter, is 
pushed along the sheep’s skin to raise 
the wool and is followed by a cutting 
tool with three teeth, a segment of a 
circle of three-quarters of an inch, and 
this snips off the fleece by a reciprocating 
action, taking all the wool and leaving 
neither tuffs nor ridges to lessen the 
weight of the clip. The animal can be 
shorn as bare as is desired, and when 
closely clipped presents a beautiful pink 
surface without ‘cuts or gashes. In an 
experimental trial of the machine, large- 
bodied merino wethers with three or four 
months’ growth of wool upon them were 
shorn clean in four minutes each, while 
similar sheep hand clipped were put 
under the machine’ and yielded eight 
and a half ounées more wool per head 
than they had ‘already yielded to the 
hand clipper. An unskilled workman 
can be taught to manage the apparatus 
in a few hours or days at the outside, 
and an eight-horse power engine can run 
100 machines. :The cost of them is 
about £10 ($50) each.” 

Such a mechanical contrivance for 
shearing sheep has long been wanted by 
wool growers in this country. The only 
wonder is that some Yankee genius has 
not invented one and put it on the 
market long ago. It is earnestly hoped 
that such a machine may be introduced 
into this country at an early day. It 
seems that it might not only save wool 
and torture for the animal, but in rapid 
work would cheapen the raising of wool 
materially. 

As to the motive power, a steam 


/engine would not be necessary, since a 
| horse power, a wind power, or a man 
| power would answer every purpose. 

| We hope to see the day when these 
| machines wiil be owned by parties who 
will do the annual shearing for a whole 
neighborhood, as the thrashing machines 
do in this country now, on contract. 





weonenatenip 
Early Maturing Animals. 
| In sheep raising as we have it now, 
‘early maturity governs the situation. 
| The same is true of cattle and swine. It 
costs too much to keep an animal two, 
three, or four years before it can go to 
market in its best form. Wonderful 
achievements have been made in all these 
ier within a score of years. At first 
there were those who questioned the pro- 
| priety of selling yearling and two-year- 
| old steers, but no one sees diflerently now. 
| It was regarded as wrong to sella pig at 
|8 or 10 months old, but it is all right 
now. There are still among us_ those 
| who think their neighbors are crazy when 
‘they sell lambs at 8, 10 or 12 weeks old, 
not knowing that these lambs can be 
| made to weigh 40, 60, and 75 pounds, 
jand if sold in February or March will 
bring more money than they will at three 
years old. These statements are not 
visionary or impractical ; they are being 
verified every day by intelligent, sa- 
gacious farmers all over the country. 
This sort of sheep raising is not disturbed 
so seriously by the Wilson Bill, though 
it may be by and by. 





Se 
“The Sheep Incubator.” 


There were a great many wonderful 
| things to see and hear at the World’s 
| Fair, and some of them were “ wonderful 
| funny.” On top of one barn were large 
| white letters cailing attention to the fact 
| the Cooper's sheep dip exhibit was there ; 
}and right alongside was announced that 
| somebody's incubator was represented in 

the same barn. No one imagined it pos- 
| sible for anybody to confound these two 

very interesting and distinct exhibits. 
But one afternoon the uniformed gentle- 
manly guard who was in charge of that 
point, was accosted by a pair of young 
folks, a gentleman and lady of very de- 
cided culture, asking where the incu- 
bator was. ‘The guard told them it was 
right here turning out chickens by steam 
at a wholesale rate, and to walk right in. 
They seemed to be a little annoyed, and 
said, “ But where is the sheep incubator ?” 
In response to the question where were 
they trom, and who they were, the guard 
said they were newly-married people and 
lived in Chicago, and turned to answer 
another questioner. 





Western Wool Growers Meet and 


Organize. 


The Interstate Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention opened in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colo., on Feb. 5, and an 
organization was effected. The follow- 
ing were elected officers: President, F. 
D. Wight; Secretaries, J. F. Gibbs and 


Barela; Vice-Presidents, two from each 
State and Territory. The principal busi- 
ness was in framing a protest against the 
wool clause of the Wilson Bill. 
communication from the wool growers of 
Arizona was read, indorsing the move- 
ment and reviewing the evils of tariff 
— as proposed by the Wilson 
ill. 





Address all letters to THE AME 





Eute M. Wilcox; Treasurer, Casimero | 








Russian Thistle as Sheep Feed. 

For sometime much has been said of 
the dreadful Russian thistle taking up its 
permanent abode in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, etc. It may prove to be a blessing 
after all. Hear what Roberts & Sons, 
Faulkton, 8. D., say of it: “The Rus- 


| 


The duties on made-up clothing have a 
two-fold object, the first being to pro- 
tect the cloth maker against injurious 


' competition with the cheaper labor, 
| capital, ete., of Europe, and the second 
to protect working tailors against the in- 
famous “sweating system” of England. 


sian thistle, properly handled, is one of | This system is so bad as to excite even 


the greatest forage plants in Dakota, and 
I consider it a benefit to the people in- 
stead of damage. It will compel people 
to stop depending upon one industry— 
wheat raising—and compel them to raise 
stock; and sheep being the best weed 
destroyer, they will invest in a flock and 
turn Russian thistle into mutton, and by 
pasturing one-half of their land and seed- 
ing the other half, thus working the land 
every other year and keeping sheep on 
it each alternate year, they will raise 
more wheat than they would under the 
present system.” 





The Duty on Wool. 
EprroR AMERICAN FARMER: I am well 
pleased with the ring of your paper. I have 
just read an article in THE AMERICAN 


| FARMER of Jan. 15, in which you call the at- 


tention of its readers to the article by heading 
it ‘The Test of the Scales.’’ You say in a 


| 


the horror of Englishmen, and Parlia- 


ment committees have been for years in- 


| vestigating it and trying to devise some 





suit of the finest cloth for which, say, $75 is | 


paid, the wool duties will not exceed 60 cents. 
Can you tell what the duty on that suit of 
clothes would be in coming through the 
Custom House ready made? Or, are we to 
understand that to be the total of the duty.— 
A SUBSCRIBER, Olivet, Ark. 

We only referred to the duty on the 
raw wool used in the manufacture, as 
that is the point under discussion. We 
have not attempted to go into the duties 
on woolen goods and manufactured 
clothing, since this would unnecessarily 
complicate the farmers’ part in the argu- 
ment which we are trying to maintain. 





means for mitigating its wrongs and 
miseries The McKinley Bill imposed 


on ready made clothing four and a half 
times the duty imposed by this act on a 
pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto 60 per 
cent. ad valorem. Therefore, if the suit 
weighed seven pounds, the specific duty 
would be 44 times 11 cents a pound, or 
$3.47. If the suit sold at retail for $75, 
it was probably invoiced at not more 
than $20, and 60 per cent. ad valorem 
would be $12, making a tariff of $15.47 
on the suit. But of this not more than 
77 cents at the very utmost is chargeable 
to the duty on wool; the rest being 
wholly for the protection of the Ameri 
ean cloth maker and tailor, who con- 
tinue to receive protection, though the 
Wilson Bill strips it all off the wook 
grower.—Epitork AMERICAN FARMER. 


A Grand Sample of Lincoln Wool. 

Mr. J. F. Gibson, of the firm of Gib- 
son & Walker, importers and breeders of 
Lincoln sheep, Denfield, Ontario, sens 
us agrand sample of Lincoln wool. The 
fibersare beautifully crimped and lustrous, 
measuring 12 inches as it lies loose on 
the rule. It is the very best of the type, 
and we place it in our wool cabinet as 4 
standard. 
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A story is told of an Irish coachman, who, driving past some harvest flelds during Summer, adidre-s'07 ® 


sinart girl engaged in sheaving, exclaimed, “ Arrah, me darling! I wish I was im iF for stealing ys.’ 
The coachman was infatuated by the charms of the lovely d 


ner the readers of 


which has been placed within their reach. 


ry week, so as to secure the full set. 
Coupon for Part Five 


THE AMERICAN FARMER are infatuated with the magnificent and interesting Phot: a"! 
Views comprising “ Sights and Scenes of the World,” which we are now offerlug them; and while they © 

not, of course, steal them if they could, yet they very quickly avall themselves of the splendid oppo!!! 
It is a rare chance, and they appreciate it. 


LOOK OUT FOR EACH 


As the coupons call for It. Be sure you cut out the coupon, which may be found on another page, and co™ 
| tinue to do so eve 


A long | 


irl, aud who would blame him? In like" 


¥ 
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PART 


will be found on page 4 of this issue. Cut it out and mail It, with 10 cents, to Coupo 


Department of THE AMERICAN FARMER, and Part Five will besent. Those of our readers who have 2 


yet taken advantage of our offer can cut out the coupons from the four last issues, and mail them, with 40 centy 


and they will receive the first four Parts. 


DO NOT DELAY. 
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change in the 
. + Feed plenty of goe dad, sound food; 
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Poultry Calendar for February, 1894.—The 
r ‘ a cold, Make 


‘ . ew e corn; vary the 
ee wheat, outs, und barley. Change 
Ioaver hay in abundance; 
I ble, seald, and mix 
teed while hot. To en- 
mixa portion of ground 
clovertmash. The pens 

w: pens mated last 
v tor reed ng. Set a few hens 
ruise some chicks for early 


ea inthe 


Cacklings and Warblings. 
Cer, bones fed to chicks will make 
«em marvelous, 


their growt! 

Corn contains 86 per cent. of heat ele- 
n ver 39 per cent, 

<rinkle powdered sulphur in the nest 
of sitting hen to keep out the ver- 
nil. 

\fier killing a fowl the inside and 
the erep s | be removed as quickly 
as | 

On gathering the eggs from the nest 
Re they are perfectly clean ‘before 
; i for the market or sitting 
oat 


Ilan your birdeage where no drafts 
will st *, Canaries and other birds 
| almost any degree of cold, but 
eadralt is fatal. 
\ hit of chickweed, a slice of apple 
« may be given your Canary 
- but only as a treat, and 
not offener than once @ week, 
should never be given 
+ other dainties, as it makes 
t too fat, spoils their voice and 
( t to go out of song. 





\" r clover hay cut it into | 
0! ait eths: if too long it wi! | 
caus nd. Seald it at night and | 
mix W ran in the morning mash: | 


\ morning feed of cooked meat, raw 
oO s, ary bread and potatoes, with | 
enouch meal to hold together, wili be | 
f | excellent. At night feed whole | 


£! n. 





Ixposure to drafts of air while on the | Means uncommon, and many “ flys” are 
roosts will cause a rattling in the throat. | 0” record of from 700 to 1,000 miles, The 
Give 10 drops daily of a mixture of one | pace at which Homing pigeons travel, 


part spirits of turpentine and four parts 
of sweet oil. 


my 
i 


incubator of the present day is 





| -athing in its infaney, but, to say | 
the very least, it has many points of 
cr the average old hen as 
a1 
At fe | facing south is an ex- 
ce t r the litter. To make the 
er the grain at noon 
litter. There is noth- 
s than good, wholesome 
t 
Crys ter shells are excellent for 
t! . One pound of crushed 
‘upply enough lime for 
t ss, One hundred 
fp cd to produce the 
a| 
C! n times as much 
p! 5 10 times as much 
§ ( us much magnesia, 
Sous soda, and fully as 
I Every 100 pounds 
‘ vested provides three 
] i . lo lime, 
The Averioas Farmer for March 
1, INv4 contain several illustrated 
art ultry, whieh will tell you 
et a hen, how to test eggs, how 
ty build coops, and how to feed and care 
lor chicks when hatched. This is the 
MI ution you need at this season. 
Don't fail to read it. 
_To make vigorous chicks feed liber- 
ally on foods rich both in albuminoids 
aid carbo-hydrates; these make flesh, 
leathers, fat, bones, musele and tendons. 
sg h the little fellows for parasites. 
Hen you see the chicks drooping or 
“awn up in a bunch these pests are 
Going ther deadly work, 
- —~o 
Hardiness, 
This desirable trait is seriously over- 
ht by any pl who kep ow 
ay be a difficult matter to 
ate a breed which possesses all the 
equisit 


‘isites that are needed for successful 
nt — yet we can at least en- 
“) CF to encourage hardiness in our 
Good results cannot be obtained 
“ any breed if it be not adapted to 
gd mate in which it is kept. It 
oa Fag. matter to select a breed that 
, __) More eggs in a year than others, 


flocks. 


from 


ne a fl ck that has a good, hardy consti- 
gp "will in the end give a better profit 
“alley keeper, If the breed be not 
Wi it cannot thrive, Summer or 


aap “ae should disease once appear 
raisin ser tereny may be carried off. In 
healtire pe: ‘S$ aim to use hens that are 
with 7) m tive and _Well conditioned, 

ales that are vigorous, This will 


2a the growth of the chicks, which 
er nature early and develop into 
in eee fowls. Continuing this 
will baila to year with new blood, you 
ch: up a flock that will stand the 


‘ges of climate, with good results to 


The Homing Pigeon. 


Truly can it be said that this variety 
of pigeons is an interesting one for the 
breeder and fancier, affording amuse- 
ment to all by its characteristi@ flying. 
No other breed can claim the distinction 
which is due this class, and its name is 
clearly applicable to it in every detail 
It is the flying pigeon of the fancy. 

Before the days of telezraphy Hom- 
ing pigeons were frequently employed 
for business purposes, a loft of well- 
trained birds being of great value to the 
proprietors of newspapers, sportsmen and 
others for an early transmission of news. 

The utility of the Homing pigeon for 
practical purposes is being cultivated 
with much zeal to-day throughout the 
country. Numerous lofts have been 
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PAIR HOMERS, 


built quite recently by the leading news- 
papers of large cities for supplying rapid 
transit of news. The Government is 
utilizing the Homer for messenger pur- 
poses, and is establishing lofts and flying 
stations in many parts of the country. 
If well bred and judiciously trained, 
the distance these birds will travel is 
remarkable ; but perhaps not more so 
than the velocity of their flight. Jour- 
neys of 200 to 500 miles are by no 


and the distance they cover, is gov- 
erned by the atmospheric conditions. A 
mile a minute may be taken as a fair 
average for long journeys, but short dis- 
tances may be done much quicker, wind 
and weather being favorable. 

The modern working Homer is bred 
exclusively for flying purposes, color and 
markings being totally disregarded in 
the mating. The stock birds must be 
possessed of great power and much en- 
durance—properties that can only be 
proved by their having covered long 
distances, 





White Crested Black Polish. 


The Polish fowl is a very useful bird 
for the breeder and fancier. Aside from 
their strange beauty, they are considered 
a general-purpose towl. They are hardy, 


Any 
A A 








good layers and excellent fowls for 
table purposes. They are a medium- | 
sized fowl, slightly larger than the’ 
Hamburgs, with a full, round breast, 





WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH HEN. 


carried well forward. Their backs are 
perfectly straight, broad at the shoul- 
ders and narrowing at the tail, which is 
upright and well expanded. The crest 
of the cock is composed of narrow feath- 
ers something like those which form the 
hackle of the neck and saddle. They 
should rise well in front, so as not to ob- 
struct the sight, and fall over to the 
back and sides in a flowing mass. The 
crest of the hen is formed of feathers 
growing upward and turning in at the 
extremities, and should be large and 
globular in form and compact in char- 
acter, with no sign of parting. In color 
the Black Polish are a deep black 
throughoyt, excepting the crest, which 
is pure white. The combs are small and 
are shaped like a V, the upper part re- 
treating into the crest. Polish fowls are 
divided into two classes—Bearded and 
Unbearded ; the former being the more 


popular. 





A Big Show. 

There were 3,000 fowls at the exhi- 
bition of the New York Poultry Associ- 
ation at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, from Feb. 8 to 13, inclusive. 





THE CANARY. 


A Sweet-Voiced Pet of Many Thou- 
sand Homes. 


EDWARD 8. SCHMID 


HE CANARY continues to 
hold first place in the affec- 
tions of all lovers of birds, 
Their warblings are as the 
bright sunshine in the 

American home to-day; their cheery 

notes are heard from morn until night, 

with all their sweetness and harmony. 

As pets they claim admiration from the 

entire household, and all are jealous in 

their care and treatment, for fear that 
some mishap may befall them, and cause 
them to stop singing. 

Canaries may be mated during the 
months of January, February, March, 
April and May. The breeding cage 
should be from 15 to 24 inches long. 
Place the male alongside the female, in 
a separate cage; give them a few days 
play, say from four to eight days; they 
will, in that time, gain more affection for 





each other than if put together at once; 
which frequently causes them to quarrel 
and fight, and perhaps necessitate their 
separation. 

There should always be placed in the 
mating cage a piece of cuttle-bone for 
the formation of shell, or the hen may 
lay soft-shelleggs, There is also required 
some of our bird nesting material for the 
construction of the nest. To the seed 
diet of the mated birds there should be 
added hard boiled egg and cracker, rolled 





YORKSHIRE CANARY. 


fine, or “ Bird Dainties” may be sub- 
stituted. If the birds have access to 


the bird manna, they will feed it to the | 


nestlings, and a more rapid growth will 
result, and a wonderful decrease in the 
number of deaths will be noticed. 

When the male begins to feed the fe- 
male, you may rest assured that all is 
going as it should, and now is the time to 
put in our nesting material. Do not put 
in much at a time, however, as the birds 
will scatter it over the bottom of the cage 
and render it unfit for use. If, for some 
unknown reason, the birds take a dislike 
to each other, and will not mate, it will 
be necessary to try and discover which 
one is in fault, and at once substitute 
another bird. 

Atter having been mated about a week, 
the hen will begin to lay one egg each 
day, until from four to six eggs are laid ; 
upon these she will sit from 14 to 16 days, 
when the eggs should hatch, and in the 
order in which they were laid. Never 


disturb the eggs, or they may not hatch, 





SCOTCH FANCY CANARY. 


During the period of incubation the 
male relieves the female by sitting on the 
nest a tew hours each day. Should 
either of them become addicted to the | 


vice of breaking the eggs, they should be 
botntifully fed with egg and “Bird 
Dainties.” Should they still persist, the 
eggs can be removed as fast as laid, and 
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Your luwls and 


your profits, 


cents a year, 





their places supplied with eggs whittled 


~e 
lay, then return the eggs and all will go 
well, ih 

Three days before the hatching of the 
first egg feed the bird,,in addition tothe 
seed, half a hard boiled egg grated and 
mixed with cracker dust, or better, some 
“ Bird Dainties,” and continue this diet 
until the nestlings are old enough to take 
care of themselves. 

The young birds when weaned from 
the old birds should be placed in a cage 





CRESTED NORWICH CANARY. 


entirely away ; otherwise fretfulness is 
encouraged, which is well to avoid. A 
wire partition will do for a day or so 
when they are first separated, so that 
the old birds can feed them through the 
wires. When caging-off young birds, 
give them -at first grated egg and 
cracker, or our “ Bird Dainties.” When 
they are about a month old introduce 
seed into the cage in a separate dish and 
also a little soaked rape seed, with the 
view of giving the birds an opportunity 
of finding out what the seed is intended 
for. Generally, when about six weeks 
old, the young Canaries begin to shell 
the seed, and at that time the proportion 
of soft food may be gradually dimin- 
ished until the seed at length takes the 
place of the egg and cracker. An in- 
crease of seed shells upon the cage bot- 
tom will be a guide in reducing the 
quantity of soft food. 

When the young birds are two or 
three weeks old and can eat alone, and 
sometimes before quitting the nest, the 
males commence swelling out their 
throats and trying to warble. The 
sexes may thus be distinguished, as the 
female seldom tries to warble, and when 
they do it is always in a less marked 
deyree than the males. 

If it is desired to make very fine sin- 





NORWICH CANARY. 


gers of the young males, as fine as the 
highly-vaunted Andreasberg Rollers, 
they should be put in small wire 
cages, separated from each other, cov- 
ered entirely over with coverings of 
muslin, so that they can see no external 
objects, and yet have sufficient light to 
feed by. These cages should then be 
arranged around the walls of a room 
the only tenants of which are fine-sing- 
ing birds, such as nightingales, linnets, 
skylarks, blackeaps, ete., and one or two 
Andreasberg Rollers, or other trained 
Canaries. The young birds will acquire 
the fine notes of some or all of the other 
birds. Of course, the longer they are 
kept at such a school the more proficient 
they will become. 

If a young canary is hung in a dark- 
ened cage, out of hearing of the song of 
all other birds, and some simple air 
played on a flute, piano or organ, three 
or four times a day, he will readily pick 
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BELGIAN CANARY. 


up all or a portion of it, and add it to 
his repertoire of notes, 

There are various points to be ob- 
served and to contend with while breed- 
ing canaries. By meddling too much 
with the nest or eggs, or allowing 
strangers to pry about your birds during 
nesting, restless hens will often forsake 
their nests and young. The young are 
sometimes killed in the egg by loud or 
near noises, such as thunder, the firing of 
a gun, slamming of a,door, etc. 

A vitiated atmosphere will encourage 
uneasiness in hens, and sometimes cause 
them to leave their nests. 

Some hens and males will occasionally 
pick and maim the nestlings. This is 
usually caused by vermin that irritate 
them, making them peevish and fretful. 

After the young birds are 14 days old 
it is always best to put them in a clean 
nest and destroy the old one, which is by 
this time usually infested by lice. 

When eggs are infertile it is, 9 times 
out of 10, the fault of the male, and 
another should be secured. 

Hens, especially young ones, just prior 
to laying appear dull, and sometimes so 
weak as to be unable to reach the nest. 


place the hen on her nest. Holding her 
over the steam of a kettle for a few 
seconds also aids in the ejection of the 
egg. 
When the breeding cage is hung in a 
very warm and dry room, it will be 
beneficial on the day before the young 
birds are due to take each one out of the 
nest with a spoon and dip it in tepid 
water, 

In order to produce handsome yellow 
birds the male should be a pale yellow, 
and the female a deep yellow bird. A 
clear yellow bird mated with a very 
deep green hen will probably have hand- 
some mottled young. A very deep 
yellow male mated with a very deep 
green hen often produce the beautiful 
cinnamon bird. 

Never allow two crested birds to pair, 
as their progeny are likely to be bald or 
malformed about the head. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


suarly-Hatched Chicks.—How early 
would you advise me to hatch Plymouth 
Rock chicks? I aman amateur in the poultry 
business, and read your poultry columns with 
great interest.—S. R., Fort Plain, N. Y. 

The old saying “ the early bird catches 
the worm” is equally applicable to the 
early-hatched chick. We should hatch 
chicks as early in March as practicable ; 
for they will mature by next October 
and begin to lay when eggs bring the 
highest price. They will need more 
care than if they were hatched later, but 
will repay you for the extra trouble taken 
with them. 

Bumble Foot.—Can you inform me what 
is the matter with my Light Brahma hen ? 
She walks lame, and one of her feet is swollen. 
She has been in this condition for two weeks. 
givearemedy.—H. S., Fredericksburg, 

a. 

Your Brahma hen is suffering from 
bumble foot, usually caused by jumping 
from high roosts or from running on hard 
ground. The roosts for Brahmas should 
not be over two feet high, and the run 
should be plowed. To cure the trouble 
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Hummings. 


It is stated that in parts of Russia bees 
Winter well out of doors in spite of the 
cold, provided the harvest is good. Sue- 
cessful wintering there depends on good 
food. When the seasons are bad their 
losses are overwhelming. 


Yellow jasmine is a poisonous honey 
plant, which grows plentifully in the 
South. The flowers are bell-shaped, 
light orange-yellow in color, one inch 
long, and about half inch wide at the 
widest part of the bell. The leaves are 
lanceolate, or lance-shaped, and are from 
three-quarters to one and one-quarter 
inches long. 


A German bee paper says that the 
sight of the bees is aflected by both a 
dazzling and a dim light. A glaring 
light on the snow dazzles them, while it 
is stated that if they are thrown a short 
distance frum their hives in the dusk, the 
effect is nearly the same. They will 
circle about and fall without being able 
to find their homes, 


There is no good reason why every 
farmer should not keep bees. Some of 
them say they have not time to “ fool 
with them,” but why not let their wives 
and daughters do the “fooling”? Since 
the farmer furnishes pasture for the bees 
whether he keeps them or not, it seems 
only sensible for him to utilize his clover 
and orchard blossoms. 


Dr. Wm. R. Howard (A. B. J.) says 
he has proved that the queen does de- 
posit eggs in cells containing the dark, 
coffee-colored dried mass of foul brood. 
It is the belief of most progressive bee- 
keepers that such is the case, and that 
honey is also stored, and such cells often 
capped, and bacilli are thought to live 
indefinitely in such honey. 

A simple recipe was given by Bienen- 
Vater sometime ago for detecting glu- 





make a cut like an X across the bottom 
of the foot, wash with warm water, 
and rub a mixture of two parts lard and 
one part coal oil in the incision; or, if 
you have not the coal oil, bind a piece 
of rusty bacon over the cut. Place her 
in a box or barrel, in which put chaff or 
wheat straw three inches deep, so that 
she will have something soft to stand 
upon, Bathe the foot twice a week and 
apply either of the above remedies until 
cured, 

Lice.—Some of my chickens stand in cor- 
ners, With their feathers drawn up, and appear 
to be sleeping all the time. Will you be 
kind enough to teil me what is the matter 
with them ?—J. B., Salem, Va. 

From your description it is almost 
impossible to suggest a remedy, but we 
advise you to examine your fowls for 
lice. There are always lazy hens in 
nearly every flock, on which lice breed 
in Winter or Summer. If you find ver- 
min on such hens, dust them with Persian 


on a liberal supply of cornmeal for a 
week, and eat them; forif you keep them 
they will spread lice throughout your 
flock and henhouse. 

Colds.—Two of my hens have swelled 
heads, and are continually stretching their 
necks and opening their beaks every time 
they drawa breath. Will you tell me through 
your columns what is the trouble and how it 
can be cured ?—M. G., Langley, O. 

Your hens are suffering from colds, 
probably caused by drafts through cracks 
in your poultry house. As fowls usually 
roost in about the same place every 
night, notice where the affected hens 
roost, and you will soon find the crack 
through which the wind enters, and 
nail astrip over the hole. Bathe the 
heads of the fowls in a solution of 
one tablespoonful of salt and vinegar in 


heads with a mixture of three parts lard 
and one part coal oil; also put a small 
quantity down the throat. Feed on soft 
food, in which put red pepper and a 
small quantity of salt. 

Preserving Eggs.—Please give a good 
recipe for preserving eggs, through your 
poultry columns, to a constant reader.—J. 
M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

There are a great many recipes rec- 
ommended for preserving eggs. We be- 
lieve in the simplest mode, which is 
equal to any of the recipes containing 
half a dozen ingredients. Procure a box, 
keg, tub, or any vessel which can be 
turned upside down; line with paper; 
put a layer of salt two inches deep in 
the bottom, on which place a layer of 
eggs, small ends down, so that they can- 
not touch one another. Then cover with 
salt, add another layer of eggs, and so 
on until the vessel is full. Secure the 
top. Turn the eggs by inverting the 
vessel twice a week. The object in pre- 
serving eggs is to exclude air and pre- 
vent evaporation. The salt is not 
affected, and can be used again for do- 
mesti¢ purposes. 





Changes Wrought by Chemistry. 


Chemists turn scrap iron into ink, old 
bones into lucifer matches, the shavings 
of blacksmith’s shops into Prussian blue, 
fusel oil into oil of apples and pears, the 
drainings of cow houses into fashionable 
perfumery, beggars’ rags into new pilot 
coats, cesspool filth into ammonia, and 
tar waste into aniline dyes and saccha- 
rine. In Paris, they first utilize rats to 
clear the flesh from the bones of car- 
casses, then kill the rats, use up their fur 
for trimmings, their skin for gloves, their 
thigh bones for toothpicks, and their ten- 
dons and bones for gelatine wrappers. 
These are a few of the things Iron In- 
dustrial Gazette names among the prod- 
ucts converted into use by the chemist 
and inyentor. 





Life Away.” 


about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. 
got it or will get it. 
mailed free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 





When this is the case, apply a little 





from chalk. When the hen ceases to 


sweet oil on a feather to the vent, and 


wanted, 


insect powder, place them in a coop, feed | 


a pint of warm water, and then rub the | 


“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 


Name of little book just received—tells 


Your druggist’s 
Write for the book— 


Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 


cose in honey: “Take a tablespoonful 
of honey to be tested; pour it into a 
small bottle, and then add three spoon- 
fuls of pure spirit of alcohol, and shake 
the whole together thoroughly. In about 
a quarter of an hour there will form in 
the bottle a cloudy, whitish sediment ; 
and from this one may be sure the honey 
is adulterated.” The test is reliable, as 
it is found that the alcohol will have no 
eflect on pure honey, but will itself turn 
a little cloudy, which is no sign of im- 
purity. 
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ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 


How to Make and Manage Them. 
How to Find the Queen. 


Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: Where 
increase is desired, and the apiarist pre- 
fers artificial to natural swarms, the 
question very naturally arises, of the 
| many methods recommended by apicult- 
| ural writers which is the best. We take 
| it for granted that the majority of bee- 
| keepers now have their bees in movable 
frame hives of some approved pattern. 
If not, our advice would be to transfer 
them as soon as possible, as there is alto- 
| gether too much uncertainty in the old- 
fashioned way of beekeeping to make it 
profitable to try to manage them so. 

If the operator desires a moderate in- 
crease only, and has the time to watch 
his apiary, as good a plan as any will be 
to let nature take her course, giving all 
| the colonies plenty of surplus room as 

soon as they can make use of it, and 
_hive the swarms as they issue. This 
| plan is used in many large apiaries. For 
| a variety of reasons, however, artificial 
| swarming is often superior to the nat- 
ural way, or perhaps more desirable. 
Many times have we known the owner 
of a small apiary to spend more time in 
| watching for the swarms (that perhaps 
never issued) than they were worth 
when he got them. Perhaps a man has 
a few colonies, and his business takes 
him away from home. In this case his 
bees may swarm and, clustering on the 
sunny side of some tree or bush, hang 
but ashort time and then leave for parts 
unknown. 

Perhaps, all things considered, the 
best way to make artificial swarms is to 
wait until it is nearly time for the bees 
to commence operations themselves in 
this line. Then select a populous colony 
| and remove one card of brood and the 
adhering bees, selecting the one on which 
the queen is found, and place in the cen- 

ter of the new hive. Arrange the 
| frames in their proper position and place 
| the new hive—which should resemble 
| the old—on the old stand. If you have 
| any empty combs insert one in the place 
of the one removed from the old hive 
instead of an empty frame, as a queen- 
less colony can usually be depended on 
to build drone comb only. Or else 
place the empty frame next the wall of 
the hive, and then remove the old hive 
to a new location some distance from 
where it formerly stood. 

In this way we get a large per cent. of 
the working force of the colony in the 
new hive. Now, if we have several 
colonies to divide, and the first swarm 
has been made 8 or 10 days earlier than 
the time when natural swarms can be ex- 
pected, we will have in our old or parent 
colony a number of queen cells which we 
can use to excellent advantage. Six or 
eight days after making the first swarm 
open the old hive alluded to above, and 
if we have a number of good cells we 
will proceed to make other swarms in 
the same way as the first, being certain 
in every case to secure the queen with 
the new swarm and to place the new 
hive on the old stand to catch the bees 
as they return from the fields. 

The swarms made by this method are 
in no way inferior to a natural swarm; 
in fact, they are just one card of brood 
better off than a natural one. 

Now, to obtain the best results with 
our last lot of swarms, open each old 
colony 24 hours after the division and 
destroy all the queen cells that have 
been started. If this is done in the 
evening, the mt morning we can give 

















each queenless colony a cell cut fronr 
our first parent hive. To perform this 
operation be very careful not to press on 
the base of the cell, and do not remove 
one until sealed over. Have a little 
box or other small receptacle with a pad 
of cotton batting in it and place the cells 
carefully on the cotton, and do not leave 
them in the sun. Instead of inserting 
these cells into the comb of the queenless 
colony merely place them between the 
top bars of the frames, adjusting the same 
at the proper distance from each other 
to prevent the cell from slipping down. 
This is a simpler method than grafting 
them into the comb, and has the further 
advantage of the cell being readily seen, 
Now, if we insert these cells at the time 
of division or when we tear down the 
newly-started cells the bees are almost 
certain to destroy them, and they some- 
times do anyway, but we have inserted 
hundreds of them in this way with very 
small loss. It is an excellent idea to 
have these cells started in our best 
Italian colony; also, to look into each 
hive the next day and see if the bees 
have destroyed any of the cells. 
Examine all old colonies 10 days 
after the cells hatch, or 26 days from 
the starting of the cells, and look closely 
for “fresh laid eggs,” as many queens 
will lay before this date, and we would 
advise killing any queen reared in the 
swarming season that did not lay by the 
16th or 18th day, when honey is being 
freely gathered. It is often difficult to 
find a young queen in astrong colony, 
particularly a black one, and it is not at 
all necessary to find her in this case if 
you find eggs. 

A few simple methods for finding a 
queen may not come amiss to the amateur 
beekeeper, to whom our articles are more 
particularly directed, taking it for granted 
that the professional knows his business 
already. The best time to look for her 
majesty is when they are working freely. 
If there are many bees afield, your 
chance of finding the queen is good. 
Open the hive quietly, using only smoke 
enough to quiet the bees, and examine 
the combs carefully one at atime. You 
can in the case of the Italian bee hunt 
as long as you choose and fail to find the 
object of your search, but the blacks will 
often boil all over the hive, and even 
pour out at the entrance and hang in 
clusters from the underside of the buttom 
board. Another way is to smoke the 
bees hard, and drum on the sides of the 
hive at intervals, for a few minutes, and 
then pry up the hive cover or honey 
board and turn it upside down in your 
hands, and you will often find the queen 
among the bees that are gathered there, 
The best way of all, in many cases, or at 
least a perfectly sure way, is to tack a 
strip of “excluder ” zine or a drone and 
queen trap across the entrance, and then 
shake the bees from the combs on a sheet 
in front of the hive; replace the combs, 
close the hive, and leave them to solve 
the problem themselves. After the bees 
have crawled through the openings in the 
zine, you will find the queen looking for 
a little larger hole than any she has as 


yet found, and her capture is certain.— 
J. A. Nasu. 





Demoralized Bees. 

“We have no honey at our place this 
season,” said a Market street merchant, 
residing in the suburbs. “ Last Wintera 
distillery was set up in the valley below 
us, and last Summer all the bees in the 
neighborhood resorted to it and became 
grossly dissipated. Instead of buzzin 
about among the flowers they heal 
around the rum mill and spent their en- 
tire time in getting intoxicated, thou- 
sands of them falling to the ground and 
lying there in drunken stupor. The 
usual consequences have ensued, of 
course ; their homes have been deserted, 
their families broken up, their savings 
wasted in riotous living, their lives made 
miserable, and their usefulness in society 
destroyed. Many have gone down t 
drunkards’ graves, and those that remain 
are idling about the hives like disreputa- 
ble old bummers, with Winter here and 
starvation staring them in the face. 
Meanwhile we are short of honey, and 
I have got to buy some to try and keep 
the scamps alive, and give ’em a chance to 
reform.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
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§@™ Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wi 
state ihnut they saw the advertisement in Tux 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and és informa- 
tien wanted by the advertiser. 

When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially direeted for the Southern Edi- 
tion, a!! subscriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPE. 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 











THE TARIFF BILL. 

The Wilson Bill has been in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Finance for 
about two weeks now, and yet the com- 
mittee is not ready to say when it will 
be able to report it. This gives some 
hopes that the bill will be radically 
changed before it is presented to the 
Senate. The committee has declined to 
hear any representatives of the various 
interests affected, saying that this would 
be merely going over the work of the 
House Committee, and also that the Sen- 
ate Committee has received abundant 
information from the responses to the 
circulars it sent out. But this has not 
prevented the individual Senators from 
being interviewed by delegations from 
the interests and representations being 
made to them which will have a strong 
influence. 

The most hopeful sign, so far as the 
farmers are concerned, is that the Sen- 
ators seem inclined to consider the emp- 
tiness of the Treasury and modify the 
bill so as to fill it, instead of further de- 
pleting it. This imperative necessity 
was ignored by the House demagogs in 
their hunger for the applause of the 
Populists and Socialists. 

As we go to press the indications are 
that the bill as reported to the Senate 
will strike wool, coal, sugar, iron, and 
lead ore from the free list, and impose a 





small tax on them for revenue purposes. 


| This will have to be done unless it is in- 
year that you will find it one of the most | 


| tended to run the Government deeper in 


profitable investments that you can make. | debt every month, and keep up a con- 


We hope to make and keep it so inter- | 


esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's atiention to the 


paper. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Toe AMERICAN Farm- 








ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Reguar With the Ameri 
Perwdicat. Price. can Farmer. 
Wo sors cenecenseess $1 vO $1 3 
Our Little Men and 
BEER. ice penexnencts 13 
Worthington’s Muga- 
li: sxeahhidiensbéee 50 250 
Bebyland beenenaber sess et] 
The National Tribune. 10 1% 
American Gardening... 1! 0 1% 
i Picetinteeemescs ae 3 00 
The Youre Sportsman 3 85 





A POSTAL CARD COLUMN. 

A year ago we offered an opportunity 
to our readers to send us postal cards, 
giving criticisms, advice, experience ; 
asking information, offering suggestions, 
ete. No one seemed willing to start 
them. We again propose the scheme, 
for the reason that the year 1893 had 
many lessons for the thinking stockmaa, 
and we have reason to believe they were 
well learned. Why not exchange views 
on these topics as we go along? Tell of 
your own trials, successes and failures. 
No names will be given, if desired. 





THE reception of the very admirable 
“First Biennial Report of the Maryland 
State Weather Service for the Years 
1892 and 1893” moves us to comment 
upon the excellence of this important 
institution. Maryland is peculiarly 
fortunate in it. No other State has a 
better Weather Bureau, and we some- 
times doubt if there are any quite so 
good, so intelligently conducted, and of 
s0 much practical value to every farmer. 
It is fully abreast of+the most advanced 
conditions of the science, and promises 
to keep so. The report before us deals 
with the “Climatology and Physical 
Features of Maryland” in a very inter- 
esting and comprehensive way. 





Free Traders prate constantly about 
“ preferring low taxes to high taxes.” 
But they cannot show a single instance 
of where any man’s aggregate annual 
taxes and expenses will he lowered by 
their scheme to cut down his income. 


The $72,000,000 which they propose to 


take out of the customs revenue will 


have te be made up by taxation of a 


more oppressive and grinding kind. 
a a 


SIGHTS AND SCENES * 
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CUT THIS OUT. 


of and annihilation of business. 


OF THE WORLD. = 


tinual sale of bonds to meet current ex- 
penses. The Wilson Bill, as it passed 
the House, will fall many millions short 
every year of supplying money enough 
to meet the current expenses of the 
Government. Asa revenue measure the 
income tax will be a delusion and a 
snare. Whatever may be thought of it 
in theory, it will be a iailure in practice, 
and probably cost nearly as much to 
execute it as it will bring in. Every 
neighborhood furnishes evidence of how 
successfully rich men evade such plain, 
straightforward taxes as those on lands 
and goods, and from this it can be seen 
how little chance there will be of col-~ 
lecting on such intangible, uncertain 
things as incomes. They simply will not 
pay it, and there is no way in which they 
can be made to pay it, without a disruption 
It is 
the middle-class people who pay the 
taxes, and the wit of man has never de- 
vised a way in which the very rich can 
be compelled to pay their share. For 
example, the State of New York has 
probably the best executed tax laws of any 
State in the Nation, except Massachusetts. 
They are the result of long study and 
experience, by the ablest of practical 
business men. A tax law in New York 
will be more thoroughly executed, bring 
in more money, and have fewer evasions 
than anywhere else in the country, ex- 
cept in New England. Now for an il- 
lustration: Two or three years ago the 
Board of Assessors in New York City 
reported that, after making all deduc- 
tions, there was $1,500,000,000 worth of 
personal property that should pay taxes. 
They actually collected on $225,000,- 
000, or something over one-seventh. 
This meant that the people who had a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of personal 
property paid their taxes in full, while 
those who had millions employed skilled 
means to 
avoid paying. It will be infinitely 
worse with the income tax, because 
it is not nearly so easy to get at. 
We are anxious to see the income tax 
experiment tried, given the fairest kind 
of a trial, so as to satisfy the very large 
element that is demanding jt. But we 
warn them that it will be a failure, and 


lawyers and took other 


execution. If it does, its whole expense 
will be borne by people of moderate in- 


intended to reach will never pay enough 


in Washington. 


ness sense to understand this. 


CONTINUE TO FIGHT IT. 





fight. 


of the soil, 
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we are doubtful if it will pay the cost of 


comes, those having regular salaries 
which are in sight. The men whom it is 


to meet the salaries of the bureau clerks 


A’ revenue duty on wool and sugar, 
and some other articles, is therefore a 
necessity, and the hope of the country is 
that the Senate will have the good busi- 


Should the iniquitious Wilson Bill 
pass the Senate, we must continue to 
We must appeal to the people of 
the United States, to the farmers, to see 
that men are sent to Congress next Fall, 
who will undo this great wrong, and 
give the farmers their rights Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER does not propose to 
relax its efforts as long as $1 is sent 
abroad which belongs to our own tillers 


THE GREATEST G00D TO THE 


GREATEST NUMBER. 


Epirork AMERICAN FARMER: In answer to 
some of your arguments on the Wilson Bill, 
in your last issue, I would like to know if the 
motto of this Government is not the greatest 
good to the greatest number? Then, we will 
take wool first. Every child when first born is 
wrapped in woolen and it wears it all through 
life and is buried in it when he dies. This is 
the case with every child born in the United 
States. Now, must they all be taxed to pro- 
tect the few farmers who are engaged in wool 
growing ? 

The same may be said of sugar. I have 
raised sugar in Louisiana some years ago and 
I have kept sheep here in Harford County for 
the past 30 years, but have never wanted a 
tax to protect me that I might grow rich at 
the expense of my neighbor, who has no sheep. 
Knowing full well it would go into the pockets 
of the manufactarers and not to the hands 
who do the work, who work hard, live poor 
and fill paupers’ graves when they die, whilst 
the owner of the mill lives in luxury in his 
city palace in Winter, and in his cottage at 
some of our fashionable watering places in 
Summer, or goes to Europe with his family to 
spend the money he has kept back from his 
hard-worked hands, money which each and 
every consumer of his goods has been taxed to 
supply him with. I am nota believerin such 
doctrine, therefore I wish you to strike my 
name trom your list of subscribers, as 1 want 
an agricultural paper and a low tariff one at 
that, and not an organ for manufacturers and 
monopolists.—-WM. MUNNIKHUYSEN, Har- 
ford County, Md. 

Emphatically the motto of this Gov- 


ernment is “The greatest good to the | 
| 


WRETCHEQLY UWNAMERICAN. 

It is singular with what unanimity 

the advocates oF $f Wilson Bill seek to 
on) 

discredit their own country and its 
farmers. The first argument that comes 
to their lips ig ‘that we cannot raise as 
good articles in» this country as foreign 
farmers. Lockwood was quite sure that 
our barley was 'yeyér so good as Cana- 
dian barley, and ‘persisted in this decla- 
ration against proof offered by several 
Representatives, that the barley raised 
by their constituents was equal to any 
in the world. It was the same with to- 
bacco, fruits, wool, etc. The Boston 
Herald has this fling at Pacific Coast 
prunes: 


We are not disposed to interfere with any 
one who is disposed to eat the California 
prunes, and we wish this fruit all success 
with those who like its quality, but we are 
inclined to object to the Nation being re- 
stricted to California prunes alone. Those 
who have compared them with the fruit 
raised ip Europe can hardly have failed to 
recognize a decidedly inferior favor in the 
American article. 

The un-Americanism of all this false- 


hood is sickening. There is nothing 
that our soil produces that is not fully 
equal to that produced abroad. In 


very many agricultural products the 


greatest number,” and that is the motto 
of Tue American Farmer. That is 
We 


are for the greatest good to the greatest 


place them far ahead of their foreign 
We that 


given the opportunity our farmers can 


why we are ardent Protectionists. competitors. are confident 


number of American farmers, and | surpass those of any other country in 


through them to the whole people. any product they can raise. 
When we see $400,000,000 a year in $$$ eo 


gold going out of this country for farm 
products which should be raised on our 





own soil, we are moved to sorrow and | publican—from the foundation of the 


anger that our own people should be | Government down to the beginning of 
thus robbed for the benefit of foreigners | the present Administration, except Robt. 
J. Walker, has protested against the un- 
buy almost none of our goods, and who wisdom of ad va/orem tariff. 


— 





do nothing but drain us of our money. 


Tur Montana sheep raisers say that 


| 

| 

who bear none of our burdens, who 
We see in this ruinous policy the cause | 

| 


they see nothing ahead but ruia if the 
In 1892 they re- 


of most of the difficulties and embarrass- wi - 
{ = ’ 
ments under which the farmers and the | Vilson Bill passes, 


If that $300,000,000 a 
year could be kept at home and distrib- 


country labor. 


In 


! 

| pound at the ears for their wool. 
. ., | 1893 it was only eight cents. 

uted among our own farmers, how it | till 

i — ow *< ee 

would change the face of everything for | 


the better. Think of what it would do | TWO LETTERS; FROM POLK COUNTY. 





of Nérth Carolina. 


Eprrork American Farmer: Not 
seeing anything from Lynn, N.C., I wil! 


we bear so much; toward making agri- | 


culture profitable; toward making farm- | 
| ers’ homes abodes of contentment and 


plenty ; toward swelling the volume of pesort, “it is in the southern part of 


| Polk County ;‘squéezed down between 
the mountains, it is not strange that it is 
: | little known of to the outside world. 
prosperity at all, when we send out of | Lym is one and fiveeights miles 
from Tryon, a small station on the Rich- 
mond & Danville Railroad, near the 
famous thermal belt region that extends 
from the foothills half way up the 
mountain sides. Lynn is always at- 
tractive for the Northerner in Winter 
and the Southerner in Summer. The 
air is dry and health restoring. 

Prices range from $16 per acre up to 
$125 per acre for the best bottom land, 
where cor, oats, wheat, rye, and clover 
can be grown to profit. The mountain 
sides are covered with timber from foot 
to summit of different varieties. Dairy- 
ing can be carried on to an advantage. 
Wages are 75 cents by the day, and $12 
to $15 by the month for farm labor. 
Horses are worth $100 to $150 per 
head. Milch cows, $20 to $30; other 
things in proportion. Come South, our 
Northern friend, or to Polk County, 
where you will find welcome and several 
gentlemen permanently settled from 
your native States—Grant ARIEDGE, 
Lynn, N. C. 


circulating money ! 


Ts it not amazing that we have any 


the country every year more than $400,- 
000,000 for farm products? 


What other Nation could stand such 


an enormous drain upon its money and | 
its resources? It is amazing that this 
has not long ago brought National bank- 
ruptcy. 

England is the only country that pre- 
tends to do it, and she does it because she 
decided to sacrifice her farmers to her 
manufacturers. She had the excuse, 
however, which we haye not, that her 
farmers could not begin to raise all that 
her people needed to eat, and the peoples 
from whom she wanted to buy farm 
products were her customers for manu- 
factured products. 

It is simply criminal for us to sacrifice 
our own farmers when we can gain no 
advantage whatever by so doing. 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: 4):ve 


in the old North State and am proud of 
my country. We have some fine mount- 


Our correspondent’s assertion that all 
the benefit of protection on wool goes to 
the luxurious owners of the mills, is 


: . " : ain views here that would interest your 
simply incorrect. Protection to the! readers if they could see them. I think 
farmer is one thing, and protection to | every farmer should take your paper, as 


it is the best of its kind published in the 
country. 

To those who are making inquities as 
to cheap land in this State, there are 
hundreds of acres ali here in Polk 
County with timber enough on it to 
three times pay for it. The water is 
good and the courtry is healthy, and or- 
chard fruits, berries, and garden vege- 
tables are excellent; also wheat, rye, oats, 
clover, and all kinds of grass. Stock 
raising is profitable. The soil is black 
and red land, mostly level, and the re- 
mainder is very rolling, but it can be 
plowed, and produces well. 

The temperature seldom gets below 
zero in Winter nor above 95 in 
Summer. Improved land is worth from 
$10 to $12 per acre, and the $3 land is 
owned by a company. We want men 
in this County who'will help improve it. 
Northerners whd have come here all like 
it. It isa good place for a man with 
money, but no one must come expecting 
to find it on bushes or grab a gold mine. 
—Bit Hayseed, Saluda, N. C. 


SS SSS eee 


Odd Theory of Petroleum. 


The rather interesting theory is held 
by a Russian geologist that petroleum is 
produced by water which penetrates the 
earth’s crust and comes in contact with 
glowing carbides of metals, especially of 
iron. The water is decomposed into its 
constituent gases, the oxygen uniting 
with the iron while the hydrogen takes 
up the carbon and ascends to a higher 
region where part of it is condensed into 
mineral oil, and part remains as natural 
gas to escape wherever and whenever it 
can find an outlet.— Mechanical News, 


The 
farmer gets his share and should look 
And 
suppose that a trifle more is added to 
the cost of the wool in which the baby is 


the manufacturer quite another. 


out that he does get his full share. 


clothed and the corpse swathed, this is 
made up more than a thousandfold by 
the cheapening of other thingayand the 
advantages which the babe will have and 
the corpse has had from a prosperous 
farming community. 

Our correspondent makes the common 
blunder of assuming that if the duties are 
taken off wool, sugar, etc., that they have 
disappeared as exactions upon the people. 
If the Wilson Bill should pass, he will 
be painfully taught his error, because 
he will find that the taxes will re-appear 
in forms and manners vastly more odious 
with a greatly decreased ability to pay 
taxes. — 

GET UP CLUBS. 

The best way to fight the Wilson raid 
on the farmers is to get up clubs in‘every 
neighborhood for Tur AMBPRICAN 
Farmer. Let every man whgy in- 
terests are attacked by this wicked 
measure, get four of his neighbors to join 
him in sending $2 for five yearly sub- 
scriptions to the paper. This will make 
a very cheap subscription to a very good 
paper, and be beside a contribution to a 
campaign fund for the great fight for 
farmers’ rights, 











Federal, Democrat, Whig, and “a 


ceived un average price of 16 cents a | 


| ee } 
toward lifting the mortgages, of which | What the Country is Like in that Part | 


inform your readers of this noted health | 


WEATHER BUREAU. 
Mark W. Harrington, Chief, 


Published by authority ef the of 











DEPTH OF SNOW. 


Depth of Snow on Ground at 8 p. m. Feb. 12, 





Over portions of southern New England, the central Ohio valley, the northern portion of the Lower Michigan I’ 
; sula and the central Rocky Mountain slope, there is somewhat less snow than was reported last weck. 
superior skill and intelligence of our | however, the area covered and the depths reported at 8 p. m. Feb. 12 are greater than for the pre 
farmers have developt excellencies that | $0uri and southern Iowa westward over Nebraska and Kansas, where no snow was shown on the preceding chart, the <1 





1894. 








o 
Kev West 


Wasnixcton, D. C., Feb. 13, 1 


Upon the \ 
From } 


vious week. 


| is now covered with depths ranging from 3 to 15 inches, the southern limit over this region being from 300 to 6 01 
couthward of that for last week, while from the confluence of the Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio Rivers eastward to th 
live the southern limits for this and preceding week are practically the same. 

Probably the most noteworthy feature of the current chart is the very small quantity of snow, from one to three inc! 


|; over 


the northern portion of the Lower Michigan Peninsula, where the depth at this season is usually large; in the s 


eastern portion of the State, however, the ground is covered with from 6 to 10 inches. 
é' Compared with the chart for the corresponding week of 1893, it is shown that, while the southern limit for the w- 
ending Feb. 12, 1894, generally extends much farther south than last year, the depths over the more northerly dist: 


. Every Secretary of the Treasury— | from the upper lakes westward were greater last year than now. Over the central portions of the country from Nebrask. 
and Kansas to New England there is now decidedly more snow on the ground than at the corresponding date last year. 


Mark W. Harrineton, Chief of Bui 
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| Sheep Raising in the Great Southwest. 

Eprror AMERICAN FarMEr: Sheep 
when they are properly taken care of 
pay a good profit. They are one of the 
most important factors of keeping up the 
| fertility of the farm. But they should 
| be good breeders and possessed of good 
constitution. For the average farmer of 
the “Great Southwest,” good medium 
wool and good mutton can be secured 
at the smallest outlay, and will return a 
| good profit. It is very difficult to raise 
the extremely fine wool sheep and secure 
good health and hardiness. The great 
part of the sheep kept over Winter 
should be good ewes. If early lambs 
are wanted they should be bred early, 
but unless the farmer is so situated as to 
| provide good, dry, warm sheds or quar- 
ters, with good, liberal feeding during the 
Winter, and is close to a good market, 
the raising of early lambs should not be 
undertaken. Later lambs, any time, say, 
November or December, will do for 
breeding the ewes. But select a good 
full-blooded ram, well matured, and in 
thrifty condition. ‘The ewes should be 
‘two years old, of good size, form, and 
| condition. This is one of the most es 
sential points in the raising of thrifty 
lambs; for it is best at all times to have 
your sheep in a good condition in the 
Fall. 

Good growth of wool cannot be ex- 
pected of poor, half-fed sheep with poor 
shelter. With fair management the 
fleece ought to pay for the keeping of 
the sheep. You will receive a yield and 
quality of wool according to the keeping 
and condition of your sheep. -It is a 
fact that keeping poor sheep shows a 
loss, and always when the prices are low ; 
while the keeping of good sheep will 
almost always give in return a@ fair 
profit. 

You will hear some say that sheep do 
not pay. In nearly all cases those who 
claim this are the ones that keep poor 
sheep, and in the cheapest mode pos- 
sible. Give your sheep plenty of pasture 
and let them run out every day that the 
weather will permit. This makes them 
thrifty. But provide plenty of good 
shelter for them in the Winter season. 
Good pasture is one of the essentials, and 
the cheapest food and the best for them. 
Yet it is essential to supply them with 
the best food during the Winter, when 
the pasture is not good. 

Two thousand dollars will start one 
in the sheep business very well. But it 
is all according to the location and the 
price of landand sheep. Lay out $1,000 
in sheep, the other in land and feed. At 
$2 per head you can buy 500 head. 
There are about 4,400,000 acres of 
public lands in Texas. The most of it 
you can get for from $2 to $5 per acre. 
Some is subject to be homesteaded. You 
can almost pay right down all on your 
farm of 640 acres, at $2 per acre, with 
$1,000. Then you will have five years 
to pay the balance; or you can pay half 
down. The reason the Southwest is 
such a good sheep country is on account 
of the mild weather, which takes less 
feed for stock. The great Southwest 
had in 1893 29,275,566 head of sheep— 
value, $77,087,005; while the New 
England and Middle States only pro- 
duced 5,169,416 head—value, $18,310,- 
895. This ought to prove that the 
Southwest is one of the great sheep and 
wool producing countries of the United 
States, which she is. 

There is no truth in the report that 
the people of the South and Texas will 
not live on friendly terms with the 
people from the North, and especially 
Republicans. They are the most sociable 
and friendly people that one can meet, 
and make everyone feel like he is at 
home in their midst. They have no ill 
feeling against the people of the North. 
You find plenty of Republicans and 
people from the North in this section.— 
W. L. Moors, Pilot Point, Tex. 


—- 





Get up a Club for THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. 








A HUMANE CHECK REIN. 


A Wisconsin Farmer’s Device to Do 
Away With the Barbarous 
Old Affair. 


Mr. L Z. Merriam, of Whitewater, 
Wis., has devised a bit and check rein 
which is receiving much favorable com- 
ment from horsemen. The cuts give 
some idea of it. 





_ 


~~ 


Horse “on the road,” with his head ina nate | 


ural and easy position for traveling. 


The driving reins and check line are 


continuous, and instead of being fas- 
tened rigidly to the bit, they pass over 
a smal! pulley at each end of it. 

The part which runs on the pulley-is 
about a foot long and is made of round 
leather. A ring at each end of this 
round part of the rein acts as a “stop,” 
and prevents its passing further through 
the pulleys. 

Accordingly, when the reins are taken 
in hand and drawn on, the horse’s head 
is lifted till the bit comes to the upper 
ring, when the pull becomes direct. On 
hitching the horse, or at any time when 
the rein is slackened, he can drop his 
head till the lower ring strikes the bit, 
thus giving all the ease of an unchecked 











Horse “taking it easy,” with a slackened 
rein when walking or standing or when going 
up or down hill. 


rein, and at the same time preventing 
his head from reaching the ground. 
While the bit is very effective in hand- 
ling a horse, one of its chief merits is its 
humane features—doing away with or 
counteracting the barbarity of the high 
check rein. It is seemingly the most 
comfortable bit ever put into a horse’s 
mouth, and doubtless will receive the 
earnest commendation of every humane 
society. 
The invention has been patented. 


~~ COMPLIMENTS. 








¥ think that your paper is very instructive, 
and should be read everywhere.—JosraH C. 
Fry, Southboro, Mass. 

I don’t know how you could improve your 
paper for the price of it. Like another sub- 
scriber, I would like it in magazine form, so 
as to preserve it, and would willingly pay 
twice its price for such a form. We differ 
with you on the silver question, as we are a 
silver State; but on the tariff we heartily con- 
eur. You are making a good fight for the 
rights of the down-trodden farmer, and you 
should have the hearty support of every true 
American. Our Winter has not been cold, 
but very wet, it having rained eight days in 
January. There has been but little snow, 
and only 10 degrees below zero.—J.W. Goop- 
soN, Stevensville, Mont. 


War on Oleomargarine. 

County Detective Frank Campbell, 
of Uniontown, Pa., has begun a war on 
the oleomargarine dealers. He has ens 
tered suit against about 25 dealers, All 
the dealers have taken the precaution 
of getting a Government license, so that 
the State fine of $100 each is the only 
punishment that can follow. _ It is esti- 
mated that there are 200 dealers in the 
County selling the stuff, and probably 
that many suits will be enterod. 








PERSONAL. 


Col. James Young, the farmer kine. of 
Middletown, Pa., has been reappointed a 
member of the State Board of Agriculture by 


Gov. Pattison. 


National Lecturer Messer has visited all 
the State Granges except Maine during the 
past few weeks, and reports them all in a 
flourishing condition. He went to Delaware 
last week for a series of meetings, from there 
to New Jersey and then through Vermont. 


Newman, of the South Carolina 
Agricultural College, acting Director of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, has r 
signed, and his resignation has been accepted 
by the Directors. This occasions a great dea 
of surprise, as Prof. Newman has made a fine 
record, and is acknowledged to le one of the 
foremost agricultural scientists of the Seut 
He went to South Carolina from Alabama, 
where he had built up quite a fine reputatior 
In a newspaper interview the Professor claims 
that the whole trouble is due to politics, aud 
the work of Gov. Tillman, who took a d 
like to him owing to difference arising out of 
State Alliance matters. Prof Newman has 
gone to his home at Edgewood, near Atlan‘a, 
Ga., where he will devote himse!f to agri- 
cultural literary work and the cultivation of 
fruits, flowers, and vegeta)les. 





Ephraim Howe, for many years Treasurer 
of Marlboro Grange, P. H., Marlboro, Mass., 
died at his home last month, and the Grange 
took charge of his funeral, which was very 
largely attended. 


Hon. H. C. Ireland, the noted horse 
breeder, of Chillicothe, Mo., suttered a severe 
loss on the morning of Feb. 4 by thy 
cendiary burning of his two large bari< aol 
46 head of valuable horses. His loss is ¢ati- 
mated at $10,000. 


W. B. Coleman, a farmer of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., brought suit against his divorced wite 
for $7,500 damages, which ended in a verdict 
for the plaintiff. He charged his ex-wife 





with vandalism. After the divorce the wo- 
man, who had inherited a fortune trom her 
father, bought an adjoining farm. His honse 
was burned, then two barns, with a number 
of horses; 100 fat hogs were poisoned with 
powdered glass, and, as a crowning act, 200 
chickens had their necks wrung one night. 
The trees in his young orchard were girdled, 
and his buggy was cut to pieces. He finally 
obtained evidence that his ex-wife, unassisted, 
had committed all these crimes. 


The Louisiana sugar planters sent another 
committee to Washington last week, to make 
a renewed effort to save the sugar interests of 
the country from the blow contemplated by 
the Wilson Bill. It consisted of Messrs. 
John Dymond, Henry McCall, J. B. Levert, 
H. C. Warmoth, and F. B. Hoffman. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS; or, Rules of 
Debate. By Hurry W. Hoot. Published by 
the Scientific Publishing Co., New York 
Price 50 cents. 

This is an exceedingly handy little con 
lation of the rules governing deliberat ve 
bodies. It is bound in flexible cover, and 
has a cut-page index, so that any question 
arising can be instantly referred to. 


Notes. 


The Phrenological Journal and Scie f 
Health. ‘‘An illustrated magazine of huni 
nature.’’ Published by the Fowler « \\ 
Co., 27 East Twenty-first street, New ) 
Price 15 cents, or $1.50 a year. 

The leading features of the Cos; 
for February are a novel by Amanio | 
Valdes, and The Great Naval Fight Ic! 
the Meloban and the Pentheroy.  1’u! 
at-New York. Price 15 cents. 


Edward Bok’s successfal article in the 
January Cosmopolitan on the Youn, Man in 
Business has been reprinted in a ti-\ I 
handy booklet form at 10 cents by the 
Publishing Company, of Philadelphia. | 
this reprint Mr. Bok has added some |4 
pages of editorial matter answering 1)!" 
Uncertain Young Men. 


Germania, a monthly magazine for ' 
study of the German language and lite: 
Published at Manchester, N. H. Price 7/4 
year, or 20 cents a number. 


The best praise that can be given for |) 
Ferry & Co.’s Seed Catalog for 1894 is thi’! 
is even better than any of its prede 
D. M. Ferry & Co., the well-known see" 
are located at Detroit, Mich. 


The Overland Monthly for February 
voted chiefly to the history and desevi}! 
the Northwest. It opens with a gr 
poems of places in Oregon and Washing" 
each poem illustrated from photograptis of Ue 
place described,—river, or mountun, 
forest, or harbor, or town. The group she 
the beginnings in the Northwest of that 54! 
disposition to poetic patriotism that has Ie 
so marked in California. Ella Higgins, 
Herbert Bashford, and other young Washl\s- 
ton poets who are beginning to be knowh | 
outside their own State, are represented here. 


e 
n 





Published at San Francisco. Price 25 cents 

























a HOME IN VIRGINIA. 


What a New York Farmer 
Has Done in the “Old 

Dominion.” 

AVING lately become a 

subscriber to your valuable 

paper, I now anxiously 

await its coming, but often 


wonder why more of your 
i chbors do not contribute more 








h by me “ ra 

information to the merits and de-merits 
of the surrounding country adjacent tothe 
Naijonal Capital, and the home of Tur 


AmexicaAN FARMER, as I now havea 
perso! i] interest near there, and want to 
see if, my neighbor's views coincide with 
mine. Si os li 

I» traveling through Virginia ~ at 
ditt s | beeame very greatly at- 


rent tine 


tached to the State, and often wondered 
ner y so many go to the “ Far West” to 
geek home <and endure blizzards, drouths, 
and the many other drawbacks they have 
to encounter, while nearer home there is 
go mitt h waste land ly ing idle that can 
he purchased for very nominal sums, 
with soil equally as good, and best of 
markets, with the facilities for reaching 
them far superior ; besides living in a 
( i} country, where a few hours’ ride 
wil take you to the largest cities in the 
Union. 

Hayine been brought up on a farm, 
though leaving it while a mere boy, as 
many beyvs are prone to do, and often 
step, vet I have never lost in- 
eyst in “farm life,” and have always 
sake several agricultural papers and 
kept my lt fairly well posted on farming. 
4 


| made up my mind if I ever 
boucht a farm it would be in Virginia ; 
years ago I took a trip to 
interviewed a few real 
ts, and with one drove over in 
| told him I wanted to buy a 
m1, the land being more of an 
olvet than the improvements, as I pre- 


ry t two 
Virginia 


ferred making the improvements myself. 
Ile said he thought he had a farm of 
130 - in Fairfax County, Va., about 
1?) ‘rom Washington and six miles 
‘om Alexandria, that would suit me. 


lrove to the place, and as soon as 
we drove on the place 1 was very much 


ta it, and the consequence was 
betre night I bought it and did not go 
to k t another, and so far have never 
recrticl the purchase. There was only 
a acres of cleared land and that, 
most part grown to bushes; no buildings 
eX mall barn, My next move was 
to try cure the right kind of aman 
that I could trust to go on and clear the 


place and put in some crops, knowing I 
would not be able to visit the place over 
three or four times a year. So I put an 
alvertisement in The Country Gentle- 
wan, and from the many answers selected 
one, and had him move down without 
ceeing him. He is still with me, and on 
the place, and has proved a good, sober, 
honest, and satisfactory man, who is 
blessed with a good sensible wife who 
understands farm liie, which is half the 
battle in making a man contented with 
his home and labor. That is now two 
Since then I have built a 
very sung five-room house and a new 


years ago, 


barn. The barn is 40 x 50, and I think 
a mn { its kind, and I wish some of 
my Virginia meighbors would visit my 
farm) and give me their opinion. It is 
situ ue mile from Lincolnia, and I 
have named it “The Capitol Stoek 
Pan The north end of the barn butts 

: bank, where we drive in on the 
first flood the lower story has nine foot 


i the southside I have my cattle, 
he latest improvements, having 
ey watering system, so that 
nas a basin of pure water in 
‘all times, and as soon as it is 
's itself by an automatic 

‘cr is brought to the 

mm tsprine about 400 feet dis- 
tant, and has about 25 feet fall. My 
tre on the north side, and my 

ii the center; they are all fed 
upper floor, I have running 

‘he sheep department, and run- 
us Water In a large trough in the yard. 
(do not have to go out doors to 
ater any of the stock. This has 


ws Oren Gone at a very moderate outlay. 
Last Winter I had a portable mill come 
‘» my farm, and the lumber was all 
faved Irom my own trees My stock 
now co 


usisis of 10 head of registered 

yi attle—nine cows and heifers, and 

bull, all of the best inilking strains, 

tuid registered ; five head of horse kind ; 

three head of registered Berkshire breed- 

lus pigs; Pekin Ducks and Brown Leg- 

horn chickens; with 22 head of sheep. 

* Co not intend to keep anything but 

pure-bred stock, and as soon as I have 

t rs ll I hope an advertisement in 

‘WERICAN Farmer will induce 

of the Virginians to come and 

‘te some, and try and breed up in- 

of down, as the majority of them 

Feem to he doing now. I[ selected this 

‘or its good soil and its excellent 

” ', and the easy facilities to obtain it. 

( +a large brook along one line 

"ly half a mile, besides several liv- 

‘pritcs, We are clearing more land 

t as convenient, and doing all we 

wld to the fertility of what we 

vared—D, B, Herrinerton, 
psie, N.Y, 
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, To Hop Raisers. 
“i " aa kn A MERICAN FARMER: ve 
" » x please give his experience in 
fore. relative to distance in plant- 
ng, ‘ing, cultivation, drying and 
and oblige—A SuBscriBer, 
erre liaute, Ind. 
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- To Oure a Sty. 

bse the white of an egg on a saucer 
Pat <0 —_ a pinch of powdered alum. 
sealie : ure between two fine pieces of 
er ‘awn, and bind it over the eye 
“Ure Tetuing for the night. In the 
Horning the sty will be gone or much 
mun Une more application will be 
cient, and no more sties will come. 


ANOTHER ILLINOIS FARMER. 


He Takes ‘Issue With Mr. Kief’s Con- 
clusions. 


Eprrok American Farmer: In 
your issue of Feb, 1, I note an article 
written by Phillip Kief, of Beason, Il., 
“ Views of an Illinois Farmer.” If agree- 
able to you, I wish to point out a few 
mistakes the gentleman has made. He 
says James G. Blaine was the greatest 
statesman in America. If he honestly 
thinks so, he should quote him correctly. 
He says Mr. Blaine pronounced the 
McKinley Bill as class legislation. Mis 
take No.1. Mr. Blaine said the bill as 
framed in the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and as it came to the Senate, 
was class legislation ; which was correct. 
But he never said the bill as amended 
by the Senate, with reciprocity amend- 
ment added, and the power given in it to 
the President to carry out its conditions, 
was class legislation, for the reason that 
it was about what Mr. Blaine wanted. 
Mistake No. 2. He says wool is 14 
cents per pound, and woolen goods are 
as cheap as ever. Is that true? Wool 
last season was 22 to 26 cents per pound ; 
this season, 14 to 16 cents per pound. It 
is about 10 cents a pound cheaper; and 
it takes about four pounds of wool to 
make a common suit of clothes. There- 
fore, a suit of clothes should cost 40 cents 
less now than last season, and no more, 
as these woolen goods now being sold 
were made last season. But what are 
the facts? I have before me a circular 
from the Andrews Clothing Co., stating 
they will sell all Winter clothing at a 
cut of 25 per cent. on a year’s time with- 
out interest. 
city.) You see that is a cut of $1.25 a 
pound. 





98 cents, $2.50, and $5 this Fall.: 
These are no bankrupt stores, but first- 
class houses, and can fill their orders, 
Are these prices cheaper or not? How 


go? Does he wish the goods given to 
him, as hundreds of others who voted the 
great reform ticket, and are being sus- 
tained by the charity of those who did 
not? We, as farmers, should remember 
that we are not the only people who are 
interested in the great financial ancLtariff 
problems of the day. He also mentions 


just as much. Does he think wheat 
should come down—that it is too high? 
Strange for a farmer! ‘Mistake No. 3. 
Wheat sold in 1864 (30 years ago he 
speaks of) for $1.40 per bushel, in cur- 
reacy, or gold 65 cents, the same basis as 
we have now. Wagons sold for $75 to 
$90, now they can be bought from $47 
to $60, and wheat is worth in Chicago 
60} cents in gold. 

Binders a few years ago sold for $325, 
now they can be bought for $80 to $135; 
it depends on the competition. Plows 


$12 to $13. A great many farmers re- 
fer to the large profits made by them 
during and immediately after the war. 
Were the profits greater thenor now? I 
speak of this, as Mr. K. refers to the 
prices of land 30 years ago in Green 
County, O. The price in 1864, in cur- 
rency, was, he says, $60 to $80; then, if 
you had paid for it in gold, you could 
have bought it for $26.40 to $40.20 per 
acre. So you see from his own prices land 
is worth 15 per cent. more now than at 
that time. We all know that lands in 
the Eastern States have been, lowered by 
the opening up of so much cheap lands 
in the West, and Mr. K. would make 
us believe it was worth only one-half as 
much. I now insert here a letter re- 
ceived from one of the best-informed 
men on prices of land in Xenia, Green 
Co., O.: 

In reply of yours of the Ist, would say that 
in 1890 our Assessors valued farm land at an 
average value of $32.75 per acre without 
buildings; including buildings $38.70 per 
acre. We thonght at that time that was not 
more than three-quarters the actual value, 
and they are no lower now. A few very poor 
farms, considered rtm out, have sold as low as 
$28 to $30 per acre. Others, in, 
farms, have sold as high as $90 to $100. It 
is trne, and I would not go back more than 
10 to 15 years, that the average for farm lands 
was $75, now $50; but I wonld not charge it 
all to wool. Of course, the wool industry of 
this country is knocked out for the present at 
least. Last year, in view of the proposed re- 
duction in tariff, we had to take one-third less 
for our wool—16 cents, instead of 25 cents per 
pound, which made a big shortage in the re- 
ceipts of the farm; as all farm products were 
depreciated except hogs. So you see it’s not 
all wool that is the cause of it; and yet I am 
not a free trader. 


You see the above letter only confirms 
what I have said before. Land at an 
average of $70 currency then in the 
same currency now, or gold at the same 
premium, would be worth $91.71. Mis- 
take No. 4. And he makes a bad one 
when he calls the farming community 
hayseeds. It may be appropriate for 
some that he is acquainted with, but it is 
in bad taste to apply it to men who are 
as well educated and as well posted in 
their calling as any other class of 
men in the country, and also in all 





Flesh 


means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 
coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifles the 
System against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don't he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggista, 





(They are located in this | 


Blankets are offered here for | 
65 cents, $1.75, and $3.25, that sold for | 


low does the gentleman wish prices to | 


that wheat, plows, binders, wagons, cost | 


that used to sell for $22 to $24, now for | 


that pertains to farming and all financial 
and economical questions of the day. 
The progressive farmer does not loaf 
on the corners of the village streets 
and grumble at the moon or other 
things; but he pushes his business and 
creates new ideas in his busy life. 
Mistake No. 5. Mr. K. says let the 
prophet explain why Ohio had more 
sheep 30 years ago, three to one, than 
she has now. The gentleman should 
post himself before going in print. Ohio 
had (refer to book on animal industry, 
published 1893 by U.S. Government) 
5,560,318 sheep, valued at $9,345,819 ; 
in 1892, 4,378,725 (New York World’s 
almanac); 1893, not reported yet, but 
there was quite an increase. In 1890 
she had 3,943,598 sheep, valued at $11,- 
909,638. So you see that with less in 
number in 1890 by 616,720, the value 
was $2,563,819 more than in 1864. 
You see that his reasonimg that raising 
sheep under a tariff reduces the price 
of sheep, and also land, is not true. 
Mistake No. 6. Mr. K. says if a far- 
mer borrows money from the East (or 
West, I suppose, he includes) it is never 
from a farmer, and he says a Western 
farmer has no money to loan. A short 
time ago a farmer in Illinois said in the 
Rural New Yorker that he had made 
off his farm and loaned $15,000. He 
probably knew what he was saying. 
The truth is, Mr. K. never made a worse 
misstatement. A great deal of money 
that comes West belongs to farmers, and 
is loaned through trust companies, in- 
vestinent companies, loan agencies, ete. 
If he will go to any National bank and 
ask as to the class who have the largest 
| deposits, if he can get an answer he will 





| be told, as I was a short time ago down 
on the Illinois River, “ We have $90,000 
on deposit in our bank, and $65,000 be- 
long to the farmers.” It is so every- 
| where in small towns in Kansas, as well 
}as in Illinois. Large numbers of Na- 
| tional banks are owned principally by 
| farmers. I know many farmers are 
large loaners of money, and made it 
farming. = 
| If the gentleman writes to enlighten 
the public, he should write what is 

plausible, and then he will be listened 
to with confidence. I suppose some who 
| do not know to the contrary believe that 
| Ohio had three times as many sheep 30 
| years ago than now; that binders cost 
$325, and all other things are on the 
basis of gold at a premium, as in 1864. 
Do not believe all you read.—JosErH 
T. Mu.uer, Sterling, LL. 

nll 
A String of Questions. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I wish you 
would answer a few questions, because edit- 
ors are supposed to know everything. 

1, Do you think that it would be wise for 
our Congress this session to vote for the issu- 
ance of $200,000 of bonds? 

2. For which of the two measures should 
they vote—tariff for revenue only and free 
material to Fastern manufacturers, or for 
protection of Carnegie and other patriots of 
Europe and Wall Street who are so liberal 
with our laboring men ? 

3. When will the tariff be settled? Is it 
only a question to keep the people divided ? 

4. Do you think the Populists are the cause 
of the great financial trouble in 1893? It has 
been preached on every stump in the West 
that they are the cause of it. 

5. Would it not be wise for farmers to 
work a little harder and raise more wheat 
and labor more hours and talk less polities? 

6. What is the matter with greenbacks, 
based upon the taxing power and credit of 
the common people and credit of the whole 
Nation, with no taxes on the common people 
to pay interest ? 

7. What is wrong with the credit of the 
entire Nation ? 

Please answer in your paper and oblige, 
yours—SUBscRIBER, Callaway, Neb. 

1. It may be necessary now to issue 
bonds, but it never should have been 
made necessary. Foolish tariff agitation 
and unwise reductions of revenue have 
brought about the present condition of 
the Treasury. 

2. Congress should vote for retaining 
the tariff substantially as it is, with 
alterations here and there wherever ex- 
perience has shown it to work badly. 
We believe that every item on the tariff 
schedule should be taken up by itself 
and discussed solely on its own merits. 
We don’t believe in an omnibus bill of 
any kind, prepared by a little ring of 
scheming politicians utterly ignorant of 
the true interests of the country, and put 
through under the caucus whip. Like 
all human laws, the tariff has defects, 
and in some instances works wrong. 
These shonld be sought out and cor- 
rected. 

3. The tariff never will be settled, any 
more than any other great question of 
human civilization. Every year shows 
progress in all things, calling for new 
legislation and amendment of old leg- 
islation to adjust them to new condi- 
tions. Continual discussion aud legisla- 
tion is inevitable in any progressive 
country. The tariff never will be settled 
so long as we continue to develop, any 
more than the liquor, taxation, financial, 
labor, criminal and other questions inti- 
mately connected with our ferm of so- 
ciety and Government will be settled. 

4. The Populists were not the cause 
of the panic. Panics are bound to come 
about every 20 years in this country— 
about every 10 in Europe—and no party 
nor any one thing is responsible for them. 
The threat of vicious tariff legislation 
has protracted the panic very much lon- 
ger than it would have otherwise been. 
Had there been no threat of overthrow- 
ing the protective system the panic would 
have been over last July and the coun- 
try prosperous now. 

5. It depends) We think that the 
farmer will be better off if he does not 
put so many hours into work and puts 
more into thinking. There is a golden 
mean between too much working and 
too little thinking, and too much think- 
ing and too little working. While some 
men do entirely too much talking and 
too much of what they think is think- 
ing, there are others who are quite as 
badly off in the other direction. 

6 and 7. We have neither the space 
nor the disposition to go into the discus- 
sion of the greenback question. We 
leave that to the papers that make a 
specialty of finance——Epriok AMERI- 





GRANGE‘ YDUGATION. ’ 


~~ 
The New Hampshire Master Inaugu- 


3 


rates a Good Work. 


Ne 

N. J. Batchelder, Master of the New Hamp- 
shire Grange, has jatimirable ideas on the 
subject of more thoroygh education for farmers, 
which he set forth itt the following circular to 
the subordinate Grigges: 

“We are convinced that it is possible and 
feasible for this organization to inaugurate a 
system of education, within its ranks that will 
be so practical and effective as to challenge 
universal admiration and result in great 
benefit to the rural sections of the State. 

**We would indugittate a two years’ course 
of reading and study ypon subjects system- 
atically arranged and bearing upon the prin- 
ciples of agriculture and their application. 
We would include such subjects as compo- 
sition of soils, principles of fertilization, in- 
sects injurious to vegetation, horticulture, 
floriculture, principles of stock feeding, 
botany, geology, road constiuction, and dairy 
husbandry. There should also be included 
such subjects as political economy, farm law, 
household science, home making, and hy- 
giene. 

‘To make it possible to carry out this plan 
we would have each Grange purchase at least 
one book upon each subject im the course. 
These need not cost more than $8 or $10 for a 
year’s reading, and would form the nucleus 
of a Grange library. 

““We would have a class formed in each 
Grange, composed of both males and females, 
who would enter the course, and who would, 
by means of the books owned by the Grange 
and other books of a similar character to 
which they would have access in various 
ways, become familiar with the subjects in 
the course. 

“The Lecturer of the Grange would ar- 
range the subjects in the year’s program, or, 
if this program is already arranged, provide 
for them by special meetings, and at the ap- 
pointed time direct the consideration of the 
subject, which should be by discussion, ad- 
dresses or essays by those taking the course, 
after which a general discussion by the Grange 
could follow. 

“Each member of the class who completes 


the two years’ course, as certified by the Mas- | 


ter and Lecturer of the Grange, and who has 
furnished the State Lecturer with not less 
than four essays upon subjects in the course, 





should be entitled to and receive a diploma 
from the State Grange. 

“We believe this plan has greater possi- 
bilities than anything previously undertaken 
by the Grange in New Hampshire. 

“The officers of the State Grange will ar- 
rahge the course suggestive of books to be 
purchased, conduct the correspondence and 
attend to other details, with no expense to 
any one.”’ 

Subsequently he and Lecturer E. J. Burn- 
ham arranged and announced the following 
program for the first year: 

The plan contemplates a two years’ course 
of systematic reading, the course to consist of 
12 topics, with one leading book on each 
topic constituting the regular course, but 
with other valuable works suggested for 
elective supplementary reading. 
be required that each candidate for a diploma 
shall take some part in the discussion of the 
topics in the subordinate Granges, and shall 
furnish two original essays each year to the 
State Lecturer for his approval. ‘The course, 
or curriculam, for thé first year, with the 
leading or required books, and the books sug- 
gested for auxiliary reading, is As follows : 

For January and February—Topic, Origin 
of Soils; book of the course, Rocks and Soils, 
Stockbridge; auxiliary, books, Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, John- 
ston and Cameron; Watks and Talks Among 
the Rocks, Winchell; Soils and Their Prop- 
erties, Fream. 

For March and April—Topic, Botany; 
book of the course; Fotirteen Weeks in Bot- 
any, Wood; auxiliary; books, Talk Atield, 
Bailey; American Weeds and Usetul Plants, 
Darliugton ; Practical Floraculture, Hender- 
son. 4 

For May and June—Topic, Plant Growth; 
book of the course, How Crops Feed, John- 
son; auxiliary books, How Crops Grow, John- 
son; Diseases of Field and Garden Crops, 
Smith; Diseases of Crops and Their Remedies, 
Griffiths. 

For July and August—Topic, Entomology; 
book of the course, Injurious Insects of the 
Farm and Garden, Treat; auxiliary books, 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables, Harris; In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits, Saunders; Insects 
and Insecticides, Weed. 

For September and October—Topic, Politi- 
cal Economy; book of the course, Meservey’s 
Political Manual, Meservey; auxiliary books, 
The American Citizen, Dole. 

For November and December—Topic, Par- 
liamentary Law; books of the course, The 
Woman’s Manual, Shattuck; auxiliary books, 
Cushing’s Manual, Cushing; Reed’s Rules, 
Reed. 





FARMER MEETINGS. 


Gatherings of Those Who Till the 
Soil. 
IOWA. 


‘he Greene County Farmers’ Institute held 
a meeting at Paton, Feb. 13, 14, and 15, witk 
J. E. Moss President and Harry Harding 
Secretary. Papers on practical farm topics 
were read by Joseph Mehan, Robert Patter- 
son, R. G. Martin, Harry Harding, Clara Mc- 
Cullough, Mrs.. W. M. Tigner, C. P. Hanger, 
C. P. Walker, Amos Johnson, Chas. Renner, 
Joshua Jester, Jas. Underwood, W. J. Beaman, 
and others, and these were fully discussed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State Horticultural Fair will probably 
be held in Wilmington and in August. 


MARYLAND. 


The farmers of the State are strongly in 
favor of making it obligatory upon the faculty 
of the Maryland Agricultural College to hold 
annual County institutes in such Counties as 
have farmers’ organizations which ask for 
them. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the annual meeting of the Grafton 
County Agricultural Society, held at Ply- 
mouth, Jan. 27, it was decided to hold the 
next annual exhibition of the society, the 43d, 
Sept. 11, 12, and 13. The following officers 
were chosen: President, Rev. Loren Webster, 
of Plymouth; Sectetary, W. D. Baker, of 
Quiney; Treasurer, W.;A. Cobb, of Concord; 
Executive Committee: Manson Brown, David 
M. Tenney, Plymouth; Charles A. Holden, 
Rumney. . 

NEW YORK. 


Officers elected of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society: President, William C. 
Barry, Rochester; Vice+Presidents, 8. D. Wil- 
lard, Geneva; Wing R. Smith, Syracuse; 
George A. Sweet, Dansville; C. L. Hoag, 
Lockport; Secretary and Treasurer, John 
Hall, Rochester; xecutive Committee, C. M. 
Hooker, Rochester; C.. W. Stuart, Newark; 
Nelson Bogue, Batavia; E. A. Powell, Syra- 
cuse; H. 8. Wiley, Cayuga. 

The State Grange held its annual meeting 
in Utica, beginning. Feb. 6 and lasting four 
days, Master W. C. Gifford presiding. The 
Secretary reported the Order in a flourishing 
condition. During the year five new Granges 
had been organized, one reorganized and two 
disbanded. The total membership was 33,- 
584, a net gain of 1,509. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Master, George P. Cush- 
man, Plymouth, Chenango County; Overseer, 
O. H. Hale, North Stockholm, St. Lawrenee 
County; Lecturer, E. P. Cole, Ovid, Senaca 
Coanty; Steward, John Moses, Hawleyton, 
Broome County; Assistant Steward, Willis 
Hatch, Skaneateles; Chaplain, A. M. Childs, 
Watertown; Treasurer, Luke Fulton, Water- 
town; Secretary, H. H. Goff, Spencerport, 
Monroe County; Gatekeeper, J. A. Adkins, 
Mailison County; Pomona, Mrs. L. A. Rider, 
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Herkimer County; Flora, Mrs. E. B. Morris, 
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Sodus, Wayne County; Ceres, Mrs. John An- 
drews, Trenton, Oneida County; Lady Assist- 
ant Steward, Mrs. George H. Hurd, Cortland ; 
Member of Executive Committee, A. H. 
Cooke, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga County. 

‘ PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society at Harrisburg, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. H. 
Moon, Morrisville; Vice-Presidents, H. M. 
Engle, Marietta; H. A. Chase, Philadelphia; 
J. E. Jamison, Swabs; Recording Secretary, 
E. B. Engle, Waynesboro; Corresponding 
Secretary, W. P. Brinton, Christiana; Treas- 
urer, J. Hibbard Bertram, Milltown; Li- 
brarian, Thomas J. Edge, Harrisburg. 


THE WOOk GROWERS. 


Meeting ‘of the National Association in 
Washington. 


The meeting of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, called to attempt to defeat the 
free wool provisions of the Wilson Tariff Bill, 
began Tuesday, Feb. 6, in Washington. Im- 
mediately after the opening of the meeting a 
committee was appointed to draw up a petition 
addressed to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate asking for a hearing on the wool 
schedules of the Wilson Tariff Bill. A recess 
was then taken pending the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Hfon. Wm. Lawrence, of Ohio, presided. 
Among the members oi the Association already 
here are: Ex-Senator Francis E. Warren, of 
Wyoming; David Harpsterand Dwight Fuller, 
of Harpster, O.; Wm. H. Heriott, of Federal, 
Pa., President of the Pennsylvania Wool 
Growers’ Association; Captain A. E. Shepard, 
of Austin, Tex.; Hon. J. A. McConnell, of 
Elk Grove, Cal.; W. H. Baker, of Portland, 
Ore.; A. G. Beale, of San Francisco, and 
Frank J. Hegart, of Idaho, Secretary of the 
Association. 

The following preamble and resolution was 
presented to Chairman Voorhees, of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, by a delegation of 
wool growers: 

Whereas the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, representing an industry in which 
are deeply interested and engaged 4,000,000 
people of the United States, owning and car- 
ing for 47,000,000 sheep, with a directly in- 
vested capitalof over $200,000, 000 and indirect 
investment of $300,000,000 more, are desir- 
ous of being heard in the interest of the sheep 
and wool industry, which it is believed is se- 
riously threatened—even to complete annihi- 





| lation—by proposed legislation; «. ¢., the Wil- 


| 


| 


son Bill, so called, now in the Senate Finance 
Committee: Therefore, be it 

Resolrcd, That the Association respect fully 
requests that atime be set apart and a date 
soon given in which we may appear, through 
a committee duly appointed, to present our 
cause for the consideration of the honorable 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

In reply to the petition, Senator Voorhees 
said that the committee had determined to 
give no verbal hearings, and it would not be 
possible to make an exception in the case of 
the wool growers. He suggested that the As- 


. | sociation submit a written statement. 
It will also | 


The members of the association will stay 
in this city for a weck or more, and probably 
endeavor to influence Senators personally, 
being denied a formal hearing. 


PETITIONS AND BILLS. 





Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 


THURSDAY, FEb. 1. 

By Mr. Hill: From Grange 76%. of Grove- 
nor’s Corners; Unadilla Grange and Grange 
596, of Newport, N. Y., for the passage of the 
Hill oleomargarine bill. 

By Mr. Linton: From Michigan Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, against free wool. 

By Mr. Powers: From Vermont Beekcep- 
ers’ Association, against any reduction of 
duty on honey. 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: From 50 farmers of 


| Florida and Burtonville, N. Y., for the regu- 


lation of the sale of oleomargarine; also, from 
over 100 farmers of Montgomery County, N. 
Y., for the same. 

3y Mr. Hooker: From 84 residents of Ken- 
nedy, N. Y., tor laws to protect dairy prod- 
ucts. 

By Mr. Sherman: From E. T. Martin and 
24 others of Vernon, N. Y., for the bill relat- 
ing to oleomargarine. 

FRIDAY, FEB. 2. 

sy Mr. Chickering: From Citizens of Ind- 
ian River, N. Y., against the sale of oleomar- 
garine and other substances resembling butter 
and cheese; also, from citizens of Denmark, 
N. Y., against the manufacture and sale in 
other States of the same in original packages; 
also, from Carthage Grange, No. 69, against 
the same. 

By Mr. Sherman: From Pomona Grange, 
Marcy, N. Y., relating to the Hill bill on 
oleomargarine. 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: From citizens of 
Florida, N. Y., against any substitute for 
dairy products. 

SATURDAY, FEs. 3. 


By Mr. Chickering: From citizens of 
Hannibal, N. Y., to prohibit imitation of 
butter and cheese. 

By Mr. Dalzell: From State Horticultural 
Association of Pennsylvania, in favor of con- 
tinuing Experiment Stations. 

3y Mr. Sherman: From Nelson Kane and 
37 others of Newport, N. Y., for the Hill bill 
concerning oleomargarine; also from others ot 
Marcy, N. Y., for the same. 


Monpbay, FEs. 5. 


By Mr. Herman: From North Pacific Sheep 
Breeders and Woolgrowers’ Association, for 
protection to wool. 

By Mr. Robinson: From State Horticultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, for a continuance of 
appropriations for a State Experiment Station. 








«oN VEE}: 
Mr. E. B- Ohichester 


Biessed by Hood’s 


The Manager of a Lumber Co. 
Tells His Story. 


© A year ago last Spring I was taken with sore 
throat and could not swallow or sleep. Later 
my head and face broke out with little pimples. 
I felt dull and had no ambition to do anything. 
I did not care to eat, and what little I did eat 
did me no good. The first bottle 


Hood’s*"Cures 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla made such a change in 
me, I was surprised at myself. I am on the 
fourth bottle. To-day I can get out and do any 
kind of work and feel good. What I eat tastes 
good and [am 
Enjoying the Best of Health, 

better than I have been for years.”” Emory B. 
CHICHESTER, Manager of Tuscaloosa Lumber 
Co., Hull, Ala. Get only Hoods. 


> 








~ Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation. 





WEDNESDAY, FEB. 7. 


By Mr. Burrows: From citizens of Eka- 
laka, Mont., against free wool. 

By Mr. Chickering: From agricultural so- 
ciety, Jefferson County, N. Y., against sale of 
imitation butter and cheese. 

By Mr. Morse: From New England Milk 
Producers’ Union, for State control of sale of 
oleomargarine and butterine. 

By Mr. Ray: From citizens of Delaware 
County, N. Y., for laws to regulate same. 


THuRSDAY, FEs. 8. 
By Mr. Sherman: From L. A. LaRue and 
others of Little Falls, N. Y., for State control 
of sale of substitutes for dairy products. 


Monpbay, FEs. 12. 


By Mr. Chickering: From E. J. Morse and 
others of Oswego, N. Y., for the oleomargarine 
bill. 

By Mr. Daniels: From the Assembly of 
New York State for the same. 


TUESDAY, FEs. 13. 


By Mr. Pickler: From Will O. Clough and 
others of South Dakota, for removal of tariff 
on barley. 





WHEAT STATISTICS. 





The Senate Wants to Know Just How 
Much Wheat There Is. 


Feb. 12 Senator Pettigrew, of South Da- 
kota, introduced the following resolution, 
which was agreed to: 

Whereas a number of leading commercial 
newspapers, like Bradstreet’s Weekly, the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current, and many others, persist- 
eutly dispute the reports of the Agricultural 
Department relating to the yearly wheat crop 
of this country and its estimates of the amount 
ot wheat there is in the country at different 
— usually largely increasing these quan- 

ities beyond those published in the reports and 
estimates of said Department; and 

Whereus such printed statements, from un- 
authorized sources, largely control the market 
price of wheat, and thereby reduce its price to 
American wheat producers, to their great in- 
jury, if the reports and estimates of the Agri- 
cultural Denartment are correct; therefore 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
be, and he is hereby, direeted to send to the Sen- 
ate, at bis eurliest convenience, 

First, a statement of all the wheat, including 
the visible and invisible, there was in this coun- 
try on March 1, 1803, together with the entire 
wheat crop harvested in this country during 
that yeur. 

Second, the amount of wheat that has been 
used for food and seed purposes between March 
1, 1805, snd Feb. 1, 1904, the amount of wheat 
that will be required for like purposes in this 
country between Feb. 1 and July 1, 1804, to- 
gether with the amount of wheat and flour as 
wheat that has been exported out of this coun- 
try since Murch 1, 1803, with the surplus there 
Will be available for export between Feb. 1 and 
July 1, 18%, after deducting the above from the 
estimeted surplus on March 1, 1898, and the en- 
tire wheat crop of that year, according to the 
latest information and most reliable ex perience 
found in his Department. 
-— e 


CROP REPORT . 


Of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Farm Animals.—The estimates of farm ani- 
mals for January, 1394, indicate a decrease in 
the number of horses, as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1893, of a little less than eight-tenths of 
one per cent.; an increase in mules of about 
nine-tenths of one per cent.; an increase in 
milch cows of nearly four-tenths of one per 
cent., and in oxen and other cattle of a little 
less than two per cent. Sheep, in the interval 
between these dates, have suffered a numeri- 
cal loss of nearly five per cent., and hogs have 
fallen off in numbers nearly two per ceut. 

In prices, horses have declined 21.9 per 
cent, mules 12 per cent., milch cows have re- 
mained almost stationary, but with increasing 
tendency, while oxen and other cattle have 
lost 3.8 per cent. There has been a decline 
in the price of horses throughout the country, 
excepting in the States of Rhode Island and 
Idaho. ‘The range of prices is from $15.80 
per head, in New Mexico, to $95.43, in Rhode 
isiand, the average being $47.83. The price 
of milch cows has advanced in some sections, 
but the decline in other parts of the country 
has so nearly otlset the increase that the 
average for the country remains at about the 
figures of 1893. 

The decline in the price of sheep has been 
considerable in the past year, notwithstanding 
the decided decrease in numbers. Hogs have 
also fallen in price, but there is every appear- 
ance of rapid recovery. 

The aggregate numbers and values of farm 
animals are as follows: 





——— 











) 
Stock. | Number. Value. 

II os cuds-ineuiiinimnes dade 16,081,139 | $79,224,799 
PENNS ccccccccccesesscceccel 2 302,231 146,232,811 
PETC WOWGec cece ccccceces 16,487,400 | 358.998 661 
Oxen and otber cattle...; 36,608,168 | 536,789,747 
Ns tise Cuniesehaauion 45,048,017 | $91,186,110 
SWING cocccccceseoccecccces | 45,206,498 | 270,384,626 


A comparison of the numbersand values for 
two years past is presented, as follows: 


Numbers and Values of Farm Animals. 

















- | 
| Number. Increase(+) 
Stock. |_ ° ) - or de- 
| 1893. | 1894. crease(—), 
Horses........... | 16,206,802 | 16,081,139 | —125,663 
Mules .... +00 | 2.381,128 | 2,352,231 +21, 108 
Milch cows... 16,424,087 | 16,487,400 +63,313 
Oxen and 
other cattle 35,954,196 | 36,608,188 4653, 972 
Sheep... ..++| 47,273,553 | 45,048,017 | —9,225,536 
Swine ....... | 46,094,507 | 45,206,498 —8389, 409 
= —_ — oe ——— sitar csi ————————— } 
Value Increase 
Stock. ee or 
| 1893, 1894, decre:se. 
Horses ...... $992,225,185 $769,524,799 —$223,000.386 
Mules ....o0. 164,763,751 146,282,811, —16,530,940 
Milch cows. 356,876,353 358,998,661 +2,122 208 
Oxen and | 
otherecattle 547,882,204 536,789,747, —11,002,457 


1275, 919,264 
| 205,426,492 


Sheep. 
Swine.... 


S9.186.110 = —6,723,154 
270,584,626 = —25,041, 866 





Total 


2,483,083,249 2, 170,816,754 —$312,266,495 


The changes in value per head are also 
shown, as follows: 











Value. 

i\Increase 
Stock, ——— or de- 
1893, sang, | CheasS. 
FOPBCB. 000 cosccces | $61 22 $47 83 | —$13 39 
WMrsles. .occ00 cece cove | 70 68 62 17 —8 51 
Milch cows........+- 21 883 21 77 + 04 

Oxen and other cat- 
ic caksceanseten | 12% | 1466 — 58 
BHEEP...ccccccee cove | 2 66 1 98 — 68 
SWIM... cece eeee cece |; 641 5 98 — 4 


Cotton—The returns to the Department of 
Agriculture for the month of February which 
relate to cotton give the estimates of product 
compared with last year, the proportion sent 
to market, damage by insects, average date on 
which picking was closed, ete. 

The following are the State averages of 
comparative crop: 

Virginia, 94; North Carolina, 94; South 
Carolina, 82; Georgia, 93; Florida, 106; Ala- 
bama, 96; Mississippi, 104; Louisiana, 90; 
Texas, 85; Arkansas, $4; Tennessee, 84; Mis- 
souri, 81. The general average or average for 
the country is 92.1. 

The proportion of the crop which has been 
sent from the plantations and is therefore in 
the hands of others than producers, as shown 
by the consolidated returns of correspondents, 
is 92.2 per cent., leaving 7.8 per cent. of the 
crop still unmariketed. Correspondents of the 
Department assign as a cause for the unusually 
large proportion marketed that the producers, 
owing to the stringency of the times, have 
been compelled to part with their holdings to 
pay debts and meet necessary expenses. 

The per cent. by States is as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 85; North Carolina, 88; South Carolina, 





90: Georgia, 92.5; Florida, 91; Alabama, 93; 
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NO-TO-BAC : 


because it acts directly on the nerve 
» centres, destroying the nerve craving 
» effects, builds up and improves the) 
) entire nervous system. Makes WEAK; 
) MEN STRONG. Many report a gain oft 
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to cure ° 
We, the publish- in any form, 
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St.; New York Office, 10 Spruce St.; Labo-( 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER LOST 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. TRY 
GET ONE. = ONE. 
(TrRapDE meen) 
DR. A. OWEN. 





A GENU-NE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 
Ts generated ina battery on the Belt, and can ber 
applied toany part ofthe body. The current oam: 
be made mild or strong as the case may require 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer at 
all times, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure 
of Acute, Chronic, and Nervous Diseases, Sworm 
Testimoniais with portraits of people who haves 
been cured, Price Lists and Cuts of Belts and 
Appliances, and how toorder, published in Enge 
lixh, German, Swedish, and Norwegian Languages 
This Catalogue will be mailed to any address on: 
receipt of six cents postage, 


THE OWEN 
Electric Belt and Appliance Co; 


Main Office and Only Factory, 


THE GWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING. 


201-211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
When visiting the World's Fair do not fail to seer 
Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in the Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space 1. 
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ton, $17.50;255 igh arm Ge m,$12. We sil! 
all makes andstyies, from cheapest §7.95% 
Eto best “Kenwood,” $24.50, All attach» 
i ments free, Txsem Hiensst Worto's Farm 
Mevats awanven. Over 100,000n0win use. Buy direct trom factory’ 
Saveagentslarge profits. Catalocue an lrestimoniaisfree. Writes 
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Hen Wir VanBuron Sb Dept A172. Chicago, lies 
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ARMS & LECS). 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET.. 


The Nost Natural Comfortable && 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use. 


New Fatenis & Important Improves 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 430 pages anéc 
jo1n.ula for measuring sent frees 


= A. A. MARKS, 
‘ = 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY: 
WV ben writing mention this paper. 
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Morphine Fabit Cured in 10° 
to 20 days. No till eureda 
Da.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohioe 
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Mississippi, 92.4; Louisiana, 94; Texas, 92} 
Arkansas, 94; Tennessee, 92; Missouri, 92. 

Losses trom insects have been small, Texas» 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala 
bama being the only States reporting damage 
from that cause. 

The proportion of lint to seed ranges from 
31.7 to 33 per cent.; average, 32.2. The price» 
of seed varies from 15.6 to 19.7 cents per 
bushel. 

The average date of closing picking was 
Dee. 2. 

The quality of the present crop is fully up 
to the average. 





The Strength of Timber. 


A committee appointed by the North> 
ern Pacific Railroad Company has beem 
making a series of tests at Tacomay 
Wash., to determine the relative strength 
of timber, with the unexpected result 
of showing that fir is stronger than oaks 
The timbers used were each 2x4 inches 
and four feet long. The ends were 
solidly supported and the weight applied 
in the middle. Yellow fir stood a strain 
of 3,062 pounds, common Oregon oak 
carried a weight of 2,922 pounds 
Fine graded yellow fir, cut near the butt 
of the tree, held 3,635 pounds, and the 
best Michigan oak snapped at a weight 
of only 2,428 pounds. The test is held 
to prove the superiority of fir for all 


purposes where strength is required. 
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About Women. \ 


HE WIFE of the Czar of Russia 
does typewriting for her husband. 
* . * 
MBS. CUSTER is a famous billiard 
player. She became an expert in 
the game during her long residence on 


the frontier. 


«x * 


RS. LEW WALLACE possesses one 
of the most unique and valuable 
paper weights in the country in a lump 
of rough turquoise, larger than a clinched 
hand, and weighing over three pounds, 
This splendid specimen came from the 
Cetillos turquoise mines, near Santa Fe, 
N. M. 
ht. 
‘AN INQUIRY made into the condition 
of needle-women in Paris reveals the 
fact that a workwoman cannot count on 
earning more than $220 a year, which 
gs about 75 cents aday. The designers 
ind cutters-out of patterns and the fit- 
ters are, of course, more highly paid, re- 
beiving in some cases salaries of $3,000 


the profits But the average earnings 
of the ordinary seamstress may be put 
down at a little over 50 cents a day. 


« * x 


F THE 36 women who, under the 
leadership of Miss Annette Daisy, 
made a run into the Cherokee Strip 
when it was opened last September, an 
exchange says: 
Twenty-two are busily engaged in perfect- 
ing a home, with no man to make or mar. 
They are hauling the lumber.themselves for a 
house of 15 rooms,which they will occupy, and 
are prepared to do their own plowing, plant- 
ing, ete., in the well-watered timbered section 
of 480 acres which they hold. They already 
have three teams, two cows, chickens and 
other stock, and, neatly dressed in short 
skirts that come just below the knee, and 
are met by heavy woolen leggings that cover 
the legs from knee to ankle, they appear in 
fit condition to carry out their plucky plan. 


Giving in Marriage. 
No one thing decides so completely 
to advancement of a people as the status 
of its women. The home and the do- | 
mestic life settle the future of Nations. 
The marriage contract and ceremonies, 
differing widely in different lands, are 
an interesting study, as they reveal in 
no small degree the amount of deference 
which is shown to the gentler sex. 
In China the engagement is often 
celebrated when the bride and groom- 
elect are five and seven years of age, 
respectively. This contract is held sa- 
cred by all relatives on both sides, and 
nothing but death can release either of 
the persons. 

At an early age, probably before the 
groom has attained his majority, the wed- 
ding is celebrated with pomp and display 
in accordance with the caste to which the 
young people belong. When the wed- 
ding moining arrives the bride is dressed 
in a red gown, vailed with a long red vail, 
and her face is doubly hidden by an 
extra red band and fringe. Thus attired 
she is taken from her room, bids her 
mother good-by,and is borne by two 
members of the bridegroom’s family to his 
house. Noneof her relatives accompany 
her. 

When she arrives at her new home 
she and the bridegroom sit opposite each 
other at a table, eat, and study each 
other as attentively as possible. Then 
the unfortunate bride is led into an inner 
room, where she spends the entire day 
alone, gazing at its red hangings, at the 
red boxes containing her trousseau, and 
listening to the revelry of the men in the 
main room. At sundown all the bride- 
groom’s masculine relatives are led in 
and thrust a lighted candle before the 
face of the bride to see what she is like. 
This concludes the marriage ceremony. 

In the Burmah census report dealing 
with civil phases of the people, there is 
much interesting information regarding 
the marriages of that country. Marriage 
is much less common there than in India, 
due probably to the fact that there are 
no child marriages. In Burmah mar- 
riage is the result of affection between 
a man and woman of mature years. 

On the other hand, marriage is more 
common there than in European coun- 
tries, for the tie is more easily formed 
and more easily dissolved, while motives 
of prudence have not the same weight. 
Destitution is almost unknown, and the 
wants of life in the temperate climate of 
Burmah are more easily satisfied than 
in the colder countries of northern Eu- 
rope. A young Burmese couple can 
start life with ada and a cooking-pot. 
The universal bamboo supplies materials 
for building the house, lighting the fire, 
carrying the water from the well, and 
may even help to compose the dinner 
itself. The wife is usually prepared to 
take ashare in supporting the house- 
hold, and thus she has gradually ac- 
quired a position of independence not 
always enjoyed by married women else- 
where. 

It has been decided that under the 
ancient Buddhist custom prevailing in 








to $4,000, and, perhaps, even a share of | 


Burmah a husband cannot alienate 
property jointly acquired after marriage, 
without the consent of his wife. Few 
marriages take place where either party 
is under 15, and the usual age is be- 
tween 15 and 25. Polygamy now prac- 
tically exists, although in ancient times 
the Burmese were polygamists as well as 
slaveholders. 

The ease with which divorce is ob- 
tained is said to be one of the causes 
why polygamy is so rare. The terms of 
divorce are based on ancient rules, one 
of which is that the party wishing the 
separation can take his or her property 
and no more; the other party takes all 
the rest, including the children. The 
safeguard against caprice in husbands is 
not merely public opinion, which con- 
demns too frequent divorces, but the 
self-respect of women, which prevents 
them from marrying a man who has 
divorced his wives too freely. The 
privilege of perfect freedom in this re- 
spect is said to be rarely abused. “ Di- 
vorce is very rare, a fact attributable 
equally, perhaps, to the high position 
occupied by women in Burmese society, 
the care with which marriage contracts 
are entered into, and the extreme even- 
ness of temper which characterizes both 
sexes,” 

In France business always precedes 
admiration and the nuptial contract. 
Love lingers in the background until 
after the friends of the pair come to an 
understanding. 

When a Frenchman desires to become 
the husband of a young woman he hasa 
practical talk about the matter with her 
father or guardian. If the two agree 
concerning settlements, the admirer makes 
a formal proposition of marriage, which 
is accepted by the parents. 

Then he may go a-wooing in proper 
form. 

The mother usually manages the first 
meeting with the daughter selected as the 
prospective bride. It is considered bet- 
ter not to inform the young woman that 
she is to be closely inspected as a matri- 
monial candidate, for that might affect 
her unpleasantly and end in making herso 
awk ward or confused that the wooer might 
retract his proposal, which at this stage 
of the affair is not obligatory. If the 
decision be in the negative the matter is 
quietly dropped. But if the impression 
has been equally favorable negotiations 
proceed, the first step being the authori- 
tative proposal. 

The father of the aspirant or his elder 
brother or an uncle does this for him. 
The father of the girl or other legal 
guardian should give him an immediate 
response—if not immediate, at the first 
moment possible. In this interval ques- 
tions about fortune and the like are dis- 
cussed with more detail and notes made 
of them for the marriage contract. 

After the formal betrothal the pro- 
spective groom should each morning 
send a white bouquet to the object of his 
affections. But he may not give other 
presents to her until after the signing of 
the marriage contract. This important 
document is read and signed in the 
presence of relatives of both parties, after 
which the notary takes supper or break- 
fast, as the time may be, with the entire 
party. 

Some 10 days now elapse and then 


the marriages—two marriages—take 
place. The first, a very curt and color- 


less affair before the Mayor of the ward 
in which the parents of the bride reside, 
is made essential by the law, which will 
not recognize religious marriages. 

On the otber hand, respectableness will 
not recognize the Mayor and his mar- 
riages. Even folks who have no re- 
ligion find it more seemly to go through 
the solemn ceremony of the church im- 
mediately afterward. 

The nuptials are followed by the wed- 
ding banquet, a coaching bridal ride up 
and down the boulevards, with a con- 
clusion of a recreative tour in the 
country. 


, 
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Facts for Housekeepers to Remember. 


Cold rain water and soap will remove 
machine grease from washable fabrics, 

Fish may be scaled easier by first dip- 
ping them into boiling water for a 
minute. 

A tablespoonful of turpentine, boiled 
with your white clothes will greatly aid 
the whitening process. 

Salt fish are quickest and best fresh- 
ened in sour milk. 

Apply kerosene with a rag to the 
stoves you put away in Summer, and they 
will not rust. 

A teaspoonful of borax put into the 
last water in which the clothes are rinsed 
will help make them white. 

That boiling starch is improved by 
adding a little sperm or salt or gum- 
arabic. 

One teaspoonful of ammonia-to a cup 
of water, applied with a rag, will cleanse 
gold or silver jewelry. 





Salt will curdle new milk.—A. Prin. 
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FASHION’S FANCIES. 





The cut shows a “between-seasons 
gown” of dark serge. 

If the gown you wore last Fall has 
shrunken so as to hang badly, by a lit- 
tle work it may be made to look entirely 
fresh. ; 

If it were made up without a lining, 
asso many of the serges were, rip the 
breadths apart, sponge in ammonia and 
water and press on the wrong side. 

Makeup on a new lining and finish 
the bottom with a band of striped goods 
as wide as necessary to cover the dis- 
crepancy of the skirt goods. 

If enough of the material is available 
for the back and under-arm pieces, the 
waist may be made satisfactorily. The 
sleeves, collar, front and wide girdle are 
all made of the striped material. 

If the plain goods is black, black and 
white should be the choice for the second 
material, If the dress is blue, a soft 





gray introduced would add to its cool 
appearance, 

No sooner had the echoes of the New 
Year chimes died away in New York 
than the shop windows were displaying 
the pretty fabrics to be worn this Sum- 
mer. 

They are innumerable in styles of 
texture and tones, with a mingling of 
some of the old ideas of designs with the 
new colors. 

Soft mulls and brocaded muslins and 
satin-striped ginghams were all there of 
every tone imaginable. 

Laces woven to match the costumes 
were seen with some of the most expen- 
sive patterns, 
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The cut shows a pretty frock of em- 
broidered mull. The ground is a deli- 
cate blue, and the embroidery is in a 
paler shade of blue and white. 

The foundation skirt is of plain blue. 
The ribbon is of black velvet, with a 
satin back. ‘The gown is made as long 
as possible not to touch. 

In Broken Bits. 

Eprror Farmnovuse: A good habit 
is a good thing. Give the little girl just 
big enough to be in the way her own little 


‘duster and some one bit of furniture for 


her particular business to keep free of 
dust. It will grow to a habit. 

It is an attractive picture that of 
“Gregory Rose” in “A Story of an 
African Farm,” how in his “ little daub 
and wattle house” far out in the Karoo 
bush, he kept a little duster folded in a 
corner of his table drawer just as he had 
seen his mother do, and every morning 
before he went out he said his prayers 
and made his bed and dusted the table 
and the legs of the chairs and even the 
pictures on the wall, and the gun rack. 
And all this, too, while he was suffering 
from the pangs of an unconfessed love. 
There is no offense more of an offense 
than the powdery dust settled on book 
and shelf. 

Let me tell something I’ve found true 
about the position in sleeping. Much of 
the tired, unrefreshed feeling of the 
morning, with the bad taste in the mouth, 
comes from lying on the left side. In 
this position the heart and lungs are 
compressed, and the stomach in the most 
unnatural position for work. 

To those who have a weak digestion 
but who do not enjoy soft boiled eggs, it 
will be nice to know from one who has 
tried it that an egg boiled 10 minutes, or 
longer, is as easy of digestion as. ofie 
boiled three minutes. Sian 

A perfect cookey recipe: One-half 
cup butter, one cup sugar, one-half cup 
sour milk, one egg, soda according to 
sourness of milk. 

The most perfect nervine I’ve found 
is a cup of warm milk slowly sipped just 
as one is ready for bed. 

I think after long observation there 
was never a time when a woman could 
dress so near as it pleases her individual 
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self, and yet be wll dressed, as the present 
Winter; all but the omg trifle of sleeves, 
which are no trifle ree or amateur 
dressmakers.— Mrs. BAKER. 
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WOMEN’S ‘WISDOM. 
A Plea for Farniérs’ Wives. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: There is probably no 
class of work the farmer’s. wife has to do that 
she dreads so much as. the dairy work. In 
this part of Ohio farmers think dairying too 
small a business for them totake any stock in. 
Hence, the cows are left entirely to the 
women. 

Fronr the time of milking’until the mannu- 
factured product is sold it is one ceaseless 
round of labor. 

First, the milking, which to be successful 
should be regular and on time, no matter what 
else may be on hand or claim our attention. 
Then the setting and skimming, washing of 
crocks, pans, or cans, or whatever vessels we 
use in our individual mode of raising cream. 
The ripening of the cream, which is so im- 
portant a factor in making good butter; then 
the churning, working of the butter, and pre- 
paring the same for market. 

Were this all to occur once or twice each 
week we could be better able to grapple with 
the problem. But when the milking has to 
be done twice and the other work once a day. 
and that day after day, year after year, not 
even giving to us the Sabbath day, is it any 
wonder that the work becomes monotonous? 
Besides, all this has to be done as ‘“‘a side 
issue ’’ and in addition to our regular work of 
cooking the daily meals, baking, washing, 
ironing, and mending for the whole family, 
besides the hired men; gardening, poultry 
raising, and all the multiplicity of work that 
is assigned to the farmer’s wife. 

With all the above, say nothing about the 
rearing and training of our children or pre- 
paring them daily for school, where, then, 
comes the time for rest or recreation that we 
so much need? It is not so much the hard 
work that is wearing the life out of our 
farmers’ wives as this eternal treadmill way 
of working that is wearing our lives away 
inch by inch and day by day. 

There are many ways by which the work of 
farmers’ wives could be made lighter and 
pleasanter outside of the dairy work, but it is 
to this class of work we will confine ourselves 
in this article. 

In the first place, how many farms are 
adapted to home dairying? How many con- 
veniences or even necessities can be found on 
the average American farm for the production 
of first-class butter, and if we even succeed in 
making a really good article of butter, note 
withstanding there are so many things to con- 
tend with that are beyond our control, it is 
almost impossible to find a good market for 
our product. 

Scarcely two farmers’ wives make butter 
alike, and as they are gathered either by the 
huckster or country merchants and all thrown 
together, is it any wonder that by the time 
our butter reaches the market it is in such a 
deplorable state as to bring a merely nominal 
price. 

Thus we find that after years of toil in this 
way in trying to help along with the income 
of the farm we find ourselves no better off 
than when we first began. 

Now, is there no way out of these old beaten 
paths? Whileour husbands ride on their 
sulky plows, harrows, ‘cultivators, and self- 
binders, and mows, rakes, and loads his hay 
by machinery, we must be coutent with 
pounding away at the same old dash churn 
that our grandmothers did, or perhaps have 
advanced one step higher and purchased a 
“crank churn,’’ and are wearing our lives 
away on this *‘ grind organ cream mixer.’’ 

Is it not high time that we should do some 
writing and talking upon the factory method 
of dairying that is so successfully conducted 
in many parts of the country, whereby we 
ean realize better prices for the raw material 
than we now do for the finished product, 
and the work is reduce@ to'that of milking 
alone, enabling us to keep:more cows for the 
same or less work than when we made the 
butter at home? 

Farmers as a rule do not read enough, and 
do not believe enough of what they do read. 
Many otherwise good and kind husbands need 
only have the subject brought before them 
and explained to them in such a way that 
they will be convinced that such a course 
would be more remunerative, besides reliev- 
ing his wife of the drudgery of making up the 
milk in the home dairy. 

In many parts of Ohio these factories or 
creameries are in successful operation, buying 
the whole milk from the farmers, and after 
running it through a centrifugal separator the 
skim milk is returned to the farmer at a 
nominal price to be fed to stock, so that this 
system has no objectionable features, but has 
many redeeming ores, 

The milk is paid for monthly. which is of 
great convenience to farmer’s wives who do 
not often see much money. We have the 
whole months’ product at once, by which we 





can buy in larger quantities, thereby getting | 


a liberal reduction in many cases, or being 
enabled to visit larger towns or cities and 
making our purchases, that are much more 
satisiactory than the “ from hand to mouth”’ 
plan ever was; besides the satisfaction of 
knowing that upon a certain day you will re- 
ceive a stipulated sum of money for your 
dairy product without this ceaseless round of 
Ivbor. Then we are enabled to devote more 
time to other branches of our work and give 
us more time for recreation and the education 
and training of our children, and relieve us 
from this hum-drum monotony so prevalent 
in raral districts.—Mks. C. M. LAypE, Pat- 
tersonville, O. 
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Home-Cured Hams. 

EpitoR FARMHOUSE: I write to tell how 
I put hams up for Summer use. It is best to 
do it early, before the little black beetles 
come to lay the eggs to hatch meat worms. 
They come first, then flies work where they 
have been. 

When my other half was taking down the 
hams after they were smoked, he dropped 
one in the ashes. He confessed to me, but 
did not clean it off. When I went out with 
the cotton sacks, without any breaks in them, 
to put the hams in, the idea suggested itself 
to me to leave the ashes on that one. I filled 
every place with ashes where the skin was 
eut, then laid it on two sticks put across the 
smoke-house, the rind side down; sticks al- 
low the air to circulate around them better 
than a board would. 

If one has waited long enough for the in- 
setts to get ahead of them, their tracks show 
through the ashes; then you can get them 
out and cover the place with ashes again. I 
wash the ham before I cut it. 

I am as much pleased with this way of 
keeping hams as I am with throwing wood 
ashes on the sides of a henhouse to keep it 
free from lice. 

The following is told for a fact: The pro- 
prietor of a Summer hotel that will accom- 
modate about 100 guests tokd his clerk to buy 
one mop, two brooms and five cakes of soap, 
in order to have the hotel given a thorough 
cleaning; also, when he bought the articles, 
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to get a discount for cash.—P. E. C. 





Patience. 

EpItoR FARMHOvSE; I want to speak of 
the negative side to this subject. Of course, 
we should be patient with the things which 
we cannot help; but there is a limit to meek 
endurance, when we should arise in our might 
and call on God to help us put down the very 
evil over which we have prayed for patience 
to bear. Sometimes things need to be dealt 
with in the same manner with which Jesus 
drove out the movey changers, We are 
patient over very many things in life where it 
is no credit to us; to sit quietly down with 
folded hands and a wise shake of the head 
while we decide it can’t be done; we must be 
patient, is often a mistake resulting in serious 
consequences. 

The woman that can patiently carry water 
@ long distance to wash, while the man goes 








fishing or develops his muscle pitching horse- 
shoes, or the housekeeper who tries to cook 
with no fuel, to wash her dishes in an old, 
leaky dishpan, to cut out her sewing with a 
dull pair of shears, or to sweep with a worn- 
out broom, need not lose her patience, but 
may lay it on the shelf until called for; but 
the little trials and vexations of life over 
which we have no control call for patience, 
and not being able to possess this one of the 
greatest virtues, often leads us into sin; this 
door where Satan always stands ready to enter 
in must be well guarded, and like every other 
sin our only safety isin prayer. Watch and 
pray, for God will help those who help them- 
selves.—TILDA. 





A Convenient Apron. 

Three and a half yards of calico is sufficient 
material for it, if a short person is to wear it. 
It is intended to reach to the bottom of the 
dress. It is easy to make and very easy to 
put on. The backs and front are cut the 
same length. One width of calico torn down 
the middle, with the selvage to be used in 
lieu of hems, makes the backs. One width, 
with a gore at each side tapering from half 
the width of the goods to nothing, makes the 
front. Front and backs are stitched together 
as far as the gore goes—13 inches from the 
top—the remaining edges slightly sloped and 
narrowly hemmed, and the tops gathered into 
bands, to which the shoulder straps are fas- 
tened. The front binding may be eight and 
a half inches long, those of the backs a little 
less than five inches each. One buttonhole 
and button. A gusset at each side where the 
front and back meet. A hem around the 
bottom and a pocket if desired. 

A dark apron of this kind is nice for house- 
work; and made of light calico, it is just the 
thing to wear over a good dress while setting 
the table or washing tea things. If trimmed 
alittle it is quite dressy and scrumptious. 
In fact, none wear it but to love it, none see 
it but to praise. 

GATHERING. 

It is a great help when one has hard, stiff 
material to gather to run the line to be gath- 
ered through the machine, first unthreading 
the needle, and then make one’s needle go in 
the holes made by the machine needle. The 
machine work is lessened by folding the ma- 
terial so as to stitch several thicknesses at 
once. 

LAMP CHIMNEYS. 

Clean them with a handled dish mop and 

hot suds.—L. RoBBrns. 


For the Home Table. 

Eviror Farmuovuse: I saw your 
offer to the ladies in THe AMERICAN 
FARMER. Please allow me to offer a 
few recipes I have never seen in print. 
They have never failed with me. 

I will give the recipe for mince meat 
I made last Winter. I boiled eight 
pounds of lean beef, added four pounds 
of suet, uncooked, and ground it through 
a sausage mill; added one quart of toma- 
toes, two pounds each of raisins, cur- 
rants and sugar; one pint of sorghum, 
one cup cider vinegar, two tablespoons 
each of cinnamon and mace. When 
making pies thin it down to the right 
thickness with water, add three table- 
spoons of cream and a little more sugar 
to each pie. Bake with two crusts. 





SLICED TOMATO PIE, 


Make crust; put it in pans; then fill 
with tomatoes, sliced thin. Add vine- 
gar, sugar, spices and butter to taste. 
Bake in moderate oven. 

COOKIES WITHOUT EGGS. 

One cup of lard, cup and a half of 
sugar, half cup cold water, pinch of 
soda; flour enough to roll out thin. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

CAKE FOR JEM PANS 

One egg, one cup sugar, two cups 
flour, one cup cream, one tablespoon 
butter, nutmeg, and half teaspoon soda. | 


LAYER CAKE, 




























A Collection of Beautiful and Artistic =I 

Patterns for Practical Work. y 
In arran the Al 8BTAMPING OUTF'T, the . 
facturere have endeavored to select patterns which ? 
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1 Forget-me-not Alphabet 
inches high. " 
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for Table 
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1 Setof Fruit Designs 
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1 Floral corn 
design for Tab. 
Scarf, 12x18 in. 

1 Floral and Rib- 
bon design, 8x14 
inches. 

1 Border Oak Leaves 

d Wheat, 2x10in, 
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1 Design for Table Scart 
10x20 inches, 

1 Design for Gentle 
man’s Laundry Bag 
10x10 in. 

1 Handsome for read Towel 
7xiL inches. 

1 Design for Tea Tray Cloth, éx13 
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revailing styles of work now be- 

ie done, will be more than pleased 

and satisfied with the result of 

our labors. At re 

logue prices the 

terns and alphabet con 7 


tained in this outfit 
AMOUNT IN VALUE 10 OVER $I0. 1 Design for‘ All Over Work.” 


1Cloverand Daisy design for Scat-| 1 Scallop design for Flannel Em- | 1 Motto for Sponge Bag, 84% 
ter work, 5x13 inches, proidery 1 inch wide. 


lar cata- 
at- 


inches, 
1 Sun Flower Design for Splasher, | 1 Design for Fancy Screen, Face |1 Design for Dolly, 4x4 inches, 
11x22 inch inc cholc st 


es. 
1 Design for Cheese Dolly, 7x7 in. 
1 Design for Lunch Doily, 4x7 inches. 


2xl4in, | 1 Fancy design for Lamp Mat 
6x6 inches. 

1 Motto for Soap Mat, 2x4 in. 

1 Design for Breakfast Tray 


rescent, "e, 
1 Corner design, Primrose, 6x6 in. 
1 Neotey design, fF Dollies 

oO anc 
. floral desig Y axe in- Cloth, 6x12 inches. 
ches, (very choice.) 1 Anchor, 
Tea Rose corner design, seeker Cap for Scattering 
1 





6x6 inches Pretty Bow-knot design, 

1 Ox-eyed Daisy corner de- Set of 4 designs forTea 
sign for Table Scarf. Cloths, 6x7 inches, 

1 Pretty Border for Flannel work. 

Corner design, Mistletoe, 7x7 in 

1 Daisy Corner design, 6x6inches 

1 Golden Rod design, 4x7inches. < 

1 Design for Fancy Towel, 1ix15 


nehes. 
1 Borderfor Bureau Scarf, 6x18 


nebes. : 

1 Border for Wash stand Towel, @ 
4x18 inches. 

1 Bow-knot and Floral design 
for Sofa Pillow, 9x10 inches, 

1 Design for Tea Cloth, 8x1) in, 

1 Fancy design for Tidy, 9x12 inches, 

and 3 other beautiful designs for “all over work,” 

etc., etc. 

With each outfit we also send OnE BOX OF OUR 
SPECIAL BLUE STAMPING POWDER, ONR BOX OF OUR 
SPECIAL WHITE STAMPING PowpeER, 2 DisTRiIBUTORS fot 
doing the Stamping, and our ILLUSTRATED ManuaL of 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF STAMPING. The whole car® 


fully packed in a strong case, and sent postpaid to any address for Oo N L % i 00 
7 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money refunded. 
Or we will send the outfit free as a premium to anyone sending us 4 new subscribers. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


THE FRIEND OF THE COOK. 











Only $2.00, or Sent Free for a Club of 
Seven Subscribers. 4 








This 


Self-Baster 











Patented June 2, 1891. 


This Self-Baster consists of two pans, one resting within the other, leaving space between 
for boiling water. 

The upper pan, whereon the meat is placed, is provided with a series of rides, also a row 
of holes around the sides, from which the escaping steam comes in contact{with the content® 
of the pan. The ridges are for the purpose of elevating the meat from the bottom of the 
and allowing the hot air to pass beneath it, thoroughly browning it on the bottom as well a8 
on the top. By this arrangement there is no necessity for turning meat; in fact, after placing 
it in the oven, it will require no attention whatever. 

The steam does the basting, rendering the meat tender, juicy, and superior in flavor to 





Two eggs, cup and a half sugar; beat | 
toacream. ‘Then add cup and a half | 
cream, two cups and a half flour, tea- | 
spoon soda. lilling: Take teacup sweet | 
milk, heat to a boiling; thicken with a | 
tablespoon flour, three tablespoons sugar, | 
one teaspoon lemon essence; spread be- 
tween the layers. 

POTATO SOUP. 

One quart potatoes, paired and mashed 
fine; one-half gallom water; add butter 
size of an egg, salt and pepper to taste; 
teacup of cream. 

OYSTER SOUP. 


To one can of oysters add one-half 
gallon of milk, teacup of butter, salt and 
pepper. Let the milk come to a boil 
before the oysters are added, and serve 
immediately. 

BEEF SOUP. 

A large soup bone; cook till tender 
in enough water to cover; take out 
bone ; slice one turnip, one-half head of 
cabbage, one-half dozen potatoes, pared ; 
pepper and salt to taste—Mrs, W. 8. 
Linpsry, Neosho Co., Kan. 


NUT BARS. 

Peanuts, almonds, English walnuts, or 
pecans may be used for this candy. 
Prepare the nuts by removing the inner 
covering and chopping them. Grease 
the bottom and sides of a broad shallow 
tin pan with fresh butter, and put the 
nuts into it, spreading them evenly. 
Put a pound of granulated sugar, with 
half a teacup of water and a pinch of 
cream of tartar, into a kettle, and boil 
until thick, but not too brittle. Pour 
the sirup over the nuts, and set aside to 
cool. When slightly stiff, mark off into 
wide bars with a sharp knife, and let 
stand several days, when it will become 
soft and delicious. 

COCOANUT CREAM BARS, 


Boil three pounds of granulated sugar, 
a teacup of water, and half a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar together until thick ; 
flavor ; take from the fire, let cool slightly 
in the kettle, then with a large wooden 
spoon rub and scrape the mixture against 
the sides of the kettle until it looks 
creamy. Add a large grated cocoanut, 


| tin plated. 


that attained by any other pan. 

Directions For Use.—Pour in from two to three quarts of boiling water in under pan, set 
meat in upper pan and place in oven. 

We will send one of these Self-Basting pans, either 10 x 15 inches or 11 x17 inches, te- 
gether with the following useful kitchen utensils, for. . 2. 1. 6 6 6 ee ee $2.00 

One 12-inch Solid Steel Tin Plated Meat Fork. One 12-inch Heavy Steel Tin Plated 
Basting Spoon. Three Tablespoons, Silver Steel, tin plated. Six Teaspoons, Silver Steel, 
One Steel Paring Knife, finely tempered. One High Grade Can Opener. One 
Butcher Knife, 6-inch blade, Cocobolo handle, wide bolster, highly finished. Subscriber 
pays expressage, whether bought or sent as a premium. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


SCISSORS. 








LADIES’ 











Nos. 3 and 4. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel For $1.00 we will send to any subscriber, 


plated Ladies’ Scissors, five and one-half 
inches long, and one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 
ter screw gage, both of best solid steel, highly 
finished and fully warranted, for. . $1 OO 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 
us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each, 


by registered mail, two pairs of Scissors, ime 
ported stock, selid steel, highly finished and 
nickel plated. These scissors are of two sizes, 
four and a half inches and six inches, and are 
only sold together. 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 3 and 
No. 4 free as a premium to anyone sending 
us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 


ED 





LADIES’ SPECIAL COAT. 





mix well, but do not let stand too long. 
Pour into wide shallow tins, covered with | 
buttered paper. When cold lift the. 
paper out, cut the candy into bars, and 
stand aside a day or two before using. 

Chocolate, or any nuts desired, may be 
used in place of the cocoanut. 





--— e 
To Newspaper Owners. 

T wish to rent or conduct on salary for 
awhile, with the privilege of buying, a coun- 
try newspaper. Satisfactory references as to 
standing and ability. I have had 10 years’ 
experience. Address, Country Editor, office 
$ THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D, | 











No. 18, 


Ro. 18.— This handsome oth cont has a butterfly | 
eape, trimm y pu sleeves ; 
had in biue, black, on brown. Is worth $7. ‘78.5 
Our price to subscribe Sent by Express, pur 
chaser to pay charges, ete 





HARD TIMES BARGAINS. 





No. 3. 


No. 2, 


No. 1.—Here’s a dandy little overcoat, made of Uniot 
Cassimere, suitable for hard wear and good cold 


weather, in a large assortment of patterns, line 1 and 
excellently finished, detachable cape ; sizes i \o 14 years 
$2.50. To be delivered by express, receiver pay'né 
charges. 

No. 2.—Pretty girls’ dress, made of all-woo! flannel, 


| neatly trimmed with feather-stitched braid, smpir@ 
| ruffle front, bishop sleeves, well made and fuished, 


ined throughout. Excellent wearing quality. 5 iitable 
for school, street, and house wear, Can be had in navy 
blue, brown, or cardinal. Sizes from 4 to 14 years, 
$2.75, postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 

No. 3.—Special Boys’ Outfit, madeof Union Cheviot, 
excellent quality, Winter weight, in blue, black, of 
brown, Best make and finteh. We lave arrangod 
with one of the largest clothing houses in the country 
to supply our subscribers with these outfits, consisting 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs short pants of the 
same material, and Harvard cap of Union cassimerée 
with peak. These outfits are sold at retail for $3.59. and 


| areexcellent value at that. Wishing to give our sube 


scribers an-opportunity to secure a bargain, we offer 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.50, postage P 
paid. Sizes of suits are from 4 to 14 years; sizes of 
caps from 6% to7. Delivery guaranteed. Don’t fall te 
take advantage of this opportunity, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: 


WASHINGTON, D. 









MANY years ago | 
vo fived in a small | 
nin Yorkshire an old | 
} who was known 

ut the district as 
eheese eake maker. | 
ime was Mary | 
and no one in 
nl of eakeg could | 


; ike her. Where- “] was in great trouble,” he said. “I 
m * . for that delicious | had just lost my wife, the little one’s 
on :, : far and near) mother, and I had been a long time out 
; -s whenever they | of work. 1 was at my wits’ end to 
<A ' any.” | know what to do with her, as there was 
: that stopped | not a soul I could trust hey to, penniless 
” 
at eave orders and to | as I was, 
ye ic baskets of her} “Had you no relatives who would 
universally con-j take charge of her?” asked Mary, in 
fos u that neighborhood | whose mind there could be no greater 
mA is particular line, | crime than the desertion of a child. 
“ eded according to; “Iam the. only member of my own 
aw ' ue went so far as to| family living,” he replied. 
aifirn there was something in the After a pause he continued: 
ce ud that accounted for} “I had the misfortune to marry a 
wey vy, and they would attempt to! woman of whom 1 knew nothing and 
explain in t their theory what | who turned out to be a drunkard. Per- 
a bea e had—how long and | haps I did not deserve anything better, 
taner the fit »w fine the skin, and for I was then a great drinker myself. 
> forth. | But when I saw how the little one was 
It micot likewise have been added | neglected and ill treated it brought me 
- » was the build of her | to my senses, and I beeame a changed 
near on u short, Mary Greatrex | man. Then my wife died. We were 
was mely woman—tall as in a low lodging house at the time, and 
® sraicht and slim, with a/ I was penniless. The only way out of 
rez blue eyes, and a kindly, | my difficulty was to do as I did or to 
well s ith, At the time of our | let the child go into the workhouse, and 
story her was almost white, although | 1 could not do that.” 
she was y 40 years of age. But| “But what made you leave the child 
troubl : more gray hairs than | on my doorstep?” Mary asked. 
age. | “J had heard peuple speak well of 
Mary's trouble had been the death of | you.” 
all het vesone after another, leaving | “It eomes to this, then, that you did 
her : thout a single blood re- | not mind where you leit the child so 
lation, s» far as she knew, in the wide | long as you got rid of her; and now, 
her iriends, an old maid ! after I have had all the trouble of rear- 
| to say she must have | ing her and have learned to love her as 
relatives here, if she could but | though she were my own daughter, you 
find 1 j want to take her away. You wish to 
But ticy did not make their appear- | be doubly cruel—to me as well as to 
ance, a Mary Greatrex ceased to | her.” 
hope { . but prayed instead that | “Oh, Mary,” cried the man, deeply 
he mix given some object to love | agitated. 
und t a comfort to her in her old| Mary was now moved in turn. 
ie. “What! “Can it be? Are you—are 
*} ild prefer it to be a girl,” she | you not James Rac?” ‘ 
explained to an old friend, “because; “ Yes, Mary, Il am,” he replied. “And 
then I could teach her to make cheese | it was because in my trouble I knew of 
cakes, and that would be something for | no one who would be so good to my 
her. I used to think James Rae wanted | child as you that I determined to trust 


me chiefly because I was a good hand at 
cheese cakes.” 

“ What became of him?” queried the 
other. 

“T don’t know. 
BomewW here.” 

\Vhen she was once more alone, busy 
with her knitting, Mary recalled the 


He went down South 


time n James Rae pleaded for her But the first time Elsie paid a visit to 
hand, and she had replied that she couid | her father she came home ailing, and on 
not marry a drunkard. the following day was in a high fever. 

Iler friend’s talk about Rae had | It soon declared itself to be scarlatina, 

ttirrel up her recollections, and in her | and for many days poor Elsie hovered 
sleep he appeared again before her. She | between life and death. 

th was married to him and that The agonized father neither ate nor 
hs and cruel to her, so that | slept, and when it seemed that his be- 
wi ke and found it was but a| loved child was on the point of being 
q is glad even though in her | snatched from him by death he sank 
dreat tle delighted mother of a | down by the bedside and prayed that 
beant iby girl, her life might be spared. 

On : her shop door Mary Minutes that seemed like days passed 
heard a ‘side as of a little; by—hours that seemed like eternity. 
habe a « there wrapped up in| Then to the anxious watchers came re- 
™ turning signs of consciousness. The 
°j - we ‘'y little thing of about | doctor bade them. hope, and with a 

ght or nine mont} 


s old apparently. 
rap of anything to 
it came or to whom it 


There Was not as 


be pt the word “ Elsie ” on 
one of its garments, 

Mary thought the little creature was 
& present trom heaven, and though she 
made «€ ¢ iy 


. ut Inquiry to discover, if pos- 
eC, v re its parents she was glad 
tig tae could be found to own her. 
, le ay—five years later—a big, 

! y-hearded man, whom Mary 
nad seen pass the shop on 


-_ ‘ions, Went in and asked for | to mamma’s, father? Other little boys’ 
pa ‘cheese cakes, These he ate | and girls’ fathers and mothers live in 
rat | for another and another| the same home. Why don’t you and 
s vad eaten a dozen. Mary felt | mamma?” 
ucied to refuse him more for fear he| Neither could answer. The tears 
” hunself harm, welled up into their eyes and emotion 
' But ‘ule he was fingering the 13th! checked utterance. They had been 
“ec Sounled into the shop, and the| brought very near together by a com- 
a ‘ued round with a start and let | mon sorrow, and the love of the old 
the cheese cake fall. He stooped to pick | days—strengthened arid purified by suf- 
up = as he did so he beckoned to | fering—had reasserted itself. 
ve u'le girl, at the same time holding | No word was spoken between them, 
rt fection as a bribe. however; no answer was given to Elsie’s 
ne iy Elsie approached him. Then, question. But a fortnight later, when 
ue to Mary, he asked if he might | Rae sent word that he should be coming 
Beye tle cake. to see his beloved Elsie on the Sunday 
itt 4 » she replied, there is nothing in | morning, and that he intended to leave 
ee the train at a little wayside station a 
x. _ "an watched the little one eat it,! couple of miles from the town, Mary 
"eg one knee the while, Then | seemed to guess his wish, and went 
Mae tt said : through the fields to meet him. 
~ little beauty, ma’am, and I’ve Over the meadows came the distant 
. \ '“s litelligent as she is pretty.” | sound of a train, and Mary knew that 
ioe week later Mary saw the|in a few minutes James Rae would 
Wi, ianging about just after dusk. | be with them. Elsie was the first to 
“ie |erceived that he was observed, | catch sight of his tall figure. She ran 
“Way. This happened again a | toward him with a cry of delight, and 
hoa, ‘WO later, and she feared the | Mary rose and followed her. 
\,... led to carry off her darling.| A quiet smile lighted up Rae’s face 
stein she had Elsie conveyed | as he said : 
miles nes a friend in a village a few io thought I should find you here, 
=e a yng 
Por: ‘id not see the man again and “l thoaght you would expect us,” 
ba Hetge_ dread lest he should find | she returned. ; 
idna 'e the child was and manage to| “Let us sit down for a minute or two 
letter | -_ At length she received a | as in the old days—till Elsie has com- 
if she caring a full address askin her | pleted her bouquet,” he said. 
on n Would give up Elsie to her father |/ When little Elsie returned with her 
»,) ayment of the charges to which she | hands as full as they would hold, she 
ee cine i for her keep. The letter | found both father and mother with wet, 
“eued “Thomas Walker.” though beaming, eyes. They had taken 


Mary wrote to “ Walker,” asking him 
to call and see her if he were really the 
father of Elsie. 

A few days later she received a visit 
from the man who had eaten the dozefi 
cheese cakes. Seated together in her 
little sitting-room, Maty questioned the 
man as to his reasons for leaving Elsie 
as he did. 


| her to your care.” 

After some further conversation it 
; was arranged that Rae should see his 
| daughter whenever he liked; and that 
| he should have the child in his sole care 
| from time to time, so that she might 
i learn to know and love him as her 
| father. 





great bound their hearts were freed from 
an agonizing load. 

For same days Elsie was very weak 
and could not be removed from her bed- 
room. ‘There now her father and now 
Mary sat by her side. Then she was 
well enough to be dressed and taken 
into another room, and here it was that, 
seated one afternoon at tea, Rea said he 
must return home in the morning. 

The word “home” caught Elsie’s ear, 
and she said: 

“Why do you have a different home 





up the thread of love where it had been 
broken off at that spot years before, and 
had resolved, in accordance with Elsie’s 
wish, to have henceforth but one home. 
It is only a few weeks*ago since they 
were married at the parish church, when 
all the town turned out to see the happy 
ending of the “Old Maid’s Romance.” 
—Million. 


CHAUTAUQUA GOOSEBERRY 


Make a Trial of the New Kind. 


Nearly every year brings something 
new in gooseberries, and they always 
claim to be proof against mildew, yet 
there is not, up to the present day, a 
single large variety of the berry which 
can be said to be absolutely mildew-proof. 
A new kind recently introduced in New 
York State is the Chautauqua, and it is 
highly recommended to those who will 
take the trouble to spray. It was culti- 
vated from a chance seedling found a 
few yeats ago growing in the shade of 











some plum trees, and bearing fine, large 
berries. Some were sent to the New 
York Experiment Station to be tested. 
They were planted in the shade of an or- 
chard, and bore plentifully until the 
trees were removed, when signs of mildew 
appeared. This gooseberry is said to be 
vigorous and productive. Its fruit is 
very large, smooth, pale yellow, and very 
sweet. Frequentspraying with thecheap 
liver of sulphur (potassium sulphide) 
will keep mildew away. Use one-half 
an ounce to a gallon of water. 





Blackberries and Dewberries. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Please 
allow me to give my experience in 
guarding against drouth in the berry 
field for the benefit of Mr. William E. 
Montgomery in Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
Jan. 15, under the head “ Blackberries 
and Dewberries,” or others. 

We muich with barnyard litter, slough 
grass or green clover. This decays and 
fertilizes the surfaces while tending to 
hold moisture. Our main dependence, 
however, is thorough surface cultivation. 
A coat of mellow earth acts just asa 
board, covering the surface of the ground, 
or a straw mulch beneath which it 
nearly always moist. Stir the surface 
once a week, or oftener, if necessary, to 
prevent a crust forming on top. In this 
way last Summer we kept an acre each 
of raspberries and strawberries (new set) 
growing through the worst drouth ever 
experienced here, the latter matting so 
much that we shall have to thin out at 
least two of every three planta’ Near 
the close of the drouth, Sept. 12, moist 
earth could be found two inches from 
the surface, just beneath “ dust mulch,” 
while uncultivated ground was dry 
several feet. 

This will not insure against hot winds, 
but will favorably modify even their 
effects. In conclusion, 1 repeat mulch 
and cultivate, if possible; but cultivate 
anyway.—F. M. Breyeprct, Waupaca, 
Wis. 
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Youcalla, Oreg. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: We at 
this time are having a great deal of rain, 
which retards fruit tree planting and 
also the planting of hops. Youcalla and 
Scotts Valley will in the near future be 
a great hop County as well as fruit. 

Youcalla County has about 20x 30 
square miles of as good land as there is 
in the United States. Soil mostly black 
loam. We have thousands of acres as 
fine valley land as there is in the United 
States. I am corresponding with a great 
many who read THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
If any doubt my being reliable, I will 
refer them to A. T. Ambrose, a farmer 
in Youcalla Valley who owns 1,400 
acres of land, or George McDougal of 
Scotts Valley. I ama farmer by pro- 
fession; never did any other kind of 
business, until last year I bought a fruit 
farm, and am in the fruit business at the 
present time.—W. BrumMert, Youcalla, 
Oreg. 


a 


Youcalla, Ore. 


Eprror American Farmer: In 
your paper of Jan. 15 there appears an 
article contradicting Mr. Brummett’s 
statement in regard to Youcalla Valley 
—a misrepresentation as to the kind of 
soil, size of the valley, etc. Now we, 
the undersigned, wish to corroborate Mr. 
Bummett’s statement as being true in 
regard to this country, and that W. T. 
Fogle has made a false statement. 

We would farther state that last Fall 
Mr. Fogle tramped into our town. The 
people kept him a fewdays. He claimed 
to be a newspaper man and wanted the 
people to furnish a press, board him and 
pay him for running a paper. The 
people not liking the appearance of the 
man refused his proposition. He is now 
posing as a real estate agent at Myrtle 
Creek, Oreg. Hence you see the cause 
of his misrepresentation. 

D. K. nian M. D. 

Nep Dickinson, Druggist. 

L. Kiya, Prop. Overland Hotel. 
W. W. Suys.ey. 

H. D. Yert, Postmaster. 
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DEN. 


Tomatoes, peppers, and eggplants may 
be sown in frameg.in the South during 
February. ap 


The Parker EarleStrawberry is said 
to be an excellent yariety to plant with 
the Haverland, which is pistillate. 


Do not wait until’ Your garden imple- 
ments are needed beforg you repair them. 
It is time now to be lwoking them over 
and getting them in shape. 


The Long Island farmers want the 
Experiment Station experts to devise 
some way of keeping the cabbage worm 
off their Brussels sprouts. 


One of the best of last year’s new to- 
matoes is the“ Lemon Blush.” It has a 
fine flavor and a tender skin. Tomatoes 
can now be sown in boxes or hot beds. 


Success in gardening depends largely 

on having the soil deep and well broken. 

Enrich and stir a little deeper each year, 

= you will be amply paid for the trou- 
e. 


If fortunate enough to have a choice 
in the situation of your garden, let it be 
on a gentle slope, inclining to the south- 
east. It will then have the best of sun- 
light, and will not retain the water. 


When planting in rows, use a line and 
plant straight. Then they will not only 
look well, but save labor in the culti- 
vation. In early planting the seeds are 
generally small, such as onions, tomatoes, 
radishes, ete., and they should be covered 
lightly. ‘They are not always apt to 
push through a heavy, wet soil when 
planted deep. 


Asparagus needs more than ordinary 
field culture. Some of February’s mild 
days should be spent digging the beds 
deep and thoroughly renovating and 
fertilizing them. Asparagus is easily 
grown, and always sells. If you plant a 
larger patch than you need for home 
use it will mean some extra pocket 
money. 


Growers on Long Island have made 
great improvements in the Brussels 
sprouts within the past few years. When 
first introduced they were not thought 
sufficiently hardy to endure our climate, 
and a plant that would produce a quart 
of sprouts was considered very productive. 
Now experience has shown that they are 
the hardiest of all our Winter vegetables, 
and that it is not, untsual to pick two 
quarts of sprouts from one plant. 


Of all obstacles in the way of cabbage 
growing the cabbage Worm is looked on 
as the worst. It has been thought that 
the best remedies were the use of dust, 
pepper and shorts, but a thoughtful 
farmer thinks it better to destroy the 
worms before they are hatched. At 
early evening he places a torch over a 
large vessel of water. The cabbage but- 
terfly, attracted by the light, first singes 
her wings, and her career is ended when 
she falls in the waten 


The farmer who grows raspberries for 
market should give attention to the 
kind he produces. There are the yel- 
low, red, purple and black, and in 
Pennsylvania none of these varieties 
need protection in Winter. The Caro- 
line and Brinckle Orange are profitable 
yellow kinds, and for red get the Marl- 
boro, Cuthbert and Rancocas. The 
Souhegan, Mammoth Cluster and Ohio 
are recommended for black. These are 
all well-tested varieties which will give 
profits. 

Mildew begins to show on the young 
lettuce plants in the form of dark brown 
spots on.the edges of the leaves. It is 
sometimes caused by too much water 
being given during dark days, and too 
high a temperature. Sunlight is the 
great destroyer of mildew, and on bright 
days water may be plentifully supplied. 
With affected plants keep an even, low 
temperature, and be careful about air- 
ing and watering. To kill the fungus, 
sulphur is kept simmering in an iron 
kettle over a low fire until there is a per- 
ceptible odor. The sulphur must not 
get too hot or come near the flame, or it 
will be set on fire. 


—_>- 


Profit in the Garden. 


It has been stated that a good garden 
of but one-half an acre will give as much 
profit as five acres of other farm crops. 
It is certain that gardening is gaining 
ground on the farm, and it should be so. 
Everyone who has the room should make 
up his mind to have a garden the coming 
season, even if it must be a small one. 
To show what can be done we quote 
from a Western paper products obtained 
from only one-tenth of an acre: “ Forty 
quarts of strawberries, three quarts of 
beans, 10 heads of cabbage, five heads of 
caulitiower, 20 heads of kale, nine hills 
of rhubarb, five dozen cucumbers, one 
peck of onions, 12 quarts of peas, 15 
dozen salsify, 100 gladiolas, 200 tube- 
rose bulbs, one-half bushel carrots, 400 
stalks of celery, 500 pounds of parsnips, 
1,500 pounds of beets, 150 pounds of 
Concord and Ives grapes, four bushels of 
potatoes, two bushels of tomatoes, and 
Summer and Winter radishes sufficient 
for the family. In addition there were 
growing on the ground 36 small-fruit 
plants not yet in bearing.” 

In selecting a plot, lét it be far enough 
away from the barnyard to exclude the 
hens, or surround it with a fence to keep 
them out. In the Spring put the ground 
in good condition by’ stirring deeply 
with a cultivator, thén smooth it off with 
a harrow. 





With pleasure we invite our readers’ atten- 
tion to the advertisement in this issue of the 
Linwood Poultry Yards, Chas. McClave, owner, 
New London, O. He has the largest and no 
doubt the best equipped yards in Ohio, and 
makes a specialty of ‘ Bronze Turkeys.’ Atthe 
World’s Columbian Exposition his birds were 
awarded over 75 of the leading prizes, in 
the strongest competition, winning more than 
any other United States exhibitor—a record 
which stands unequaled. Thousands of birds 
were entered by the largest and foremost 
breeders of this country and Canada. Intend- 
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THE MARKETS. 
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Review. of the Fortnight. 
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James McMillan & Co.’s circular says, in 
regard to wool: ‘* Receipts are very light, and 
while there is a demand for some of the me- 
dium and coarse grades which are suitable 
for combing purposes, for the balance of the 
grades there is no demand or market at any 
price. This condition of the market is occas- 
loned by the tariff agitation. It is now too 
late to send petitions to Representatives in 
the House, but one final effort should be 
made with the Senators, and there is a fair 
chance that the Wilson Bill may be killed in 
the Senate. Do not delay in this matter, but 
write them immediately personal letters ex- 
pressing your views. Our present Repre- 
sentatives were elected to help the laboring 
classes. A part of them erroneously call wool 
a ‘raw material,’ and claim that putting it 
on the free list will help the laboring classes 
by making clothing cheaper. It is exactly 
the reverse; wool is not a raw material, be- 
cause in an average year we think we can 
truthfully say that from 75 to 85 per cent. of 
the value of wool is in labor, and this year 
the cost of the labor is a great deal more than 
the price wool will sell for. Free wool would 
not make common clothing any cheaper. 
Hold on to your sheep and improve your 
flocks, even if you have sold your wool this 
year tor next to nothing. Next year you will 
probably get .better prices. If the Wilson 
Bill should be defeated in the Senate, it is 
= by everyone that wool will advance 
eavily; but whether the Wilson Bill is de- 
feated or not, the American people will never 
elect Representatives again to Congress to be- 
tray their interests and destroy the value of 
their property, not only wool, but every other 
line of goods.’’ 
The sensational feature of the wheat mar- 
ket last week was the break of 44c., bringing 
the price of May down toa figure that few 
men in the trade ever expected to see three 
months ago. It was decidedly a one-sided 
market, the heavy liquidation keeping the 
price mostly on the down grade from the 
start to the finish, which was at 603c., a net 
loss for the week of 4}c. It was not a ques- 
tion of news or manipulation by the bears, 
but of demoralization among the bulls, who 
have held on for months with nothing but 
the fact that prices were lower by comparison 
than at any other time on record. This they 
thought would be enough to warrant an ad- 
vance in the face of the big stocks, the de- 
creased exports and sharp competition from 
other wheat-producing countries. 

There is a large clique of speculators in 
Chicago who claim that wheat will go to 55 
before the end of the month. 

Corn and oats, although lower, were rather 
stubborn, when the depression in wheat is 
considered. May corn sold between 36%a38ec., 
and closed at about the bottom, with a net 
loss of t}c. Oats sold between 29}a29j{c., 
and closed at 29%c., a net loss of 4c. Trad- 
ing was only fair, and there was no new feat- 
ures developed. The receipts were larger 
and the feeling among corn traders mixed. 
Most of the oat traders are bullish and long, 
and are holding prices up in the tace of the 
weakness in other grains. 

Clapp & Co.’s circular of Feb. 13 says, in 
explanation of slump in wheat: ‘‘ Large sales 
of tired and disgusted holders, or those who 
had lost enough, made a weak market, in 
which prices ruled lower than ever in Febru- 
ary the world over. The greatest kickers now 
seem to be the Wall Street traders, who for 
years have been free sellers and aiders to de- 
press farm values, caring little why farming 
has been run at a loss foralong time. It 
appears to make a difference whose ox is 
gored. Certainly wheat is low enough; we 
look for it to advance when it goes to mills 
and cousumers on a liberal scale. 

**Corn.—The visible supply increased 1,- 
648,000 bushels, and is now 17,000,000 bush- 
els, against 14,152,000 bushels last year. 
Trading was moderate and of a scalping na- 
ture. The visible has not been as large in 
February since 1882. 

**Oats.—The visible supply decreased 443, - 
000 bushels, and is now 3,625,000 bushels, 
against 5,822,000 bushels last year. Chicago 
stocks 849,000 bushels, against 2,427,000 
busbels last year.’’ 











Wool. 


Boston, .-.10.—The wool market has been 
very much quieter this weck, but some heav 
sales at the close of last week bring up the vol- 
ume of sales toa respectable figure. The first 
three days of the week trade was exceedingly 
dull, but on Thursday more interest was ob- 
served, and possibly the remaining days of the 
week may bring abouta better trade. Values 
are unchanged in any direction, the general re- 
port being quite firm. 

The feature of the sales is the large demand 
for fleeces, one of the largest holders of Ohio 
wools having been completely cleaned out. The 

rospects ot bis renewing his stock are not very 
weight, asthe holders in Ohio are stiff on the 
price asked, and this price is somewhat above a 
parity with thismarket. The woolssold brought 
full prices, so fur as the market goes, but the 
quotations given are very low. Ohio XX sold 
at 22 to23 for XX and above, the wool to cost 
not over 47 clean, No.1 was sold at 2Ja24. Ohio 
X is quoted at 21. 

A fair trade continues for Michigan wools, at 
values ranging from 19a20, according to qua ‘ity. 
The latter quotation is undoubtedly above the 
market. Sales are noted of Wisconsin X at 18. 

Staple wools have been much more active, both 
combing ana delaine. Michigan delaine is re- 

,orted sold at 22, which is rather under what has 
1eretofore been quoted, and a number of sales 
are reported at that figure and at 224. Ohio de- 
laine has also sold at 24. No.1 combing hasalso 
met more inquiry at 25. Wequote Ohio delaine, 
25; Michigan, 23. In unwashed combings we 
quote gquarter-blood at 18al9, and three-eighths 
at 190.20, Washed combings, 25a26 for No. 1, and 
28u24 for No. 2. 

Texas wools are very quiet and unchanged in 
value. We quote 28a3), clein, for fine and 25a26 
for medium Fall wools. In Spring wools, fine 
northern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 36038, and 
for six to eight months’ growth, 34436. Medium 
of year’s growth is worth 33, and six to eight 
months’ growth, 30. 

Oregon wools have experienced less demand. 
We quote prices, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 
1, 32a34; No. 2, 27; valley No. 1, 30, and No. 2, 25, 

California wools have also been less active but 
are being held steadily. Valuesare unchanged, 
We quote the market, clean, as follows: 36a37 
for northern free, 12 months, and 33a34 for eight 
months; 35 for southern 12 months, and 32433 for 
six and eight months. Fall wools are quoted at 
28430 for tree, and 23a25 for defective. 

Pulled wools have been less active after the 
large business last week. Values are fairl 
stendy. We quote on a scoured basis, as fol- 
lows: Fine A, 37:41; A supers, 22a35; B supers, 
28a30; C supers, 20a24; fine combing, 35; western 
extra, 32a37. 

Territory wools continue very active accord- 
ing to the sales, and are reported as steady but 
not quotable any higher. We quote Moutana 
fine, 37a39; fine medium, 34a36; medium, 30; Wy- 
oming and Utah fine, 34a36; fine medium, 338a5; 
medium, 29. 

Unwashed wools continue in good uest. 
Ohio fine unwashed is quoted at l5al6, and 
Michigan at 13al4. Ohio unmerchantable we 
quote at 17a18, sales being noted at the latter 
tigure, and Michigan at 15al6. 

Australian wools are in fair demand but un- 
changed. Carpet wools are quiet. The London 
sal:s closed on Tuesday rather weaker, the de- 
cline since the opening being about id, exc: pt- 
ing the best Merinos. American buyers took 
1,200 bales. The next series opens Feb. 27. 

We quote the scliing prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 


Cents, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 24 a25 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X......... cccccce Bh Boo 
Ohio aud Pennsylvania XX........ onaeeee a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 23 a%4 
Michigan X......sceee-ccccecccesccsccceees 9 ald 
Michigan, No. Recsoccoce 000650 ceneeese cece 23 ars 
Combing, No. 1......cccccccccccccccescccse 20 ALD 
Combing, No. 2.......+ g0erecessesessees eos 23 O25 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 19 a20 
Kentucky and Ind. {-blood combing .... 21 a21 


Missomri }+-blood combiIng........sceee sees 1 
Missouri blood combing. ........e...e00. 
Delaitié, Ohio fime.........ccscesccccescees 
Delaine, Michigan fine........ 
Montana fine ececesccccccccccce 
Montana Medium ....ccsccccescccessccsees 
Wyoming fe .. «2... seeererseescceeeseves 
Wyoming medium .-.......seseseeeeeseees 
Kansas and Nebraska fine........... eeee 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.....*..... 
GOOTBIA 00.0.0 ceeerserecesssccescsseenoeees 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos.........+5. 
Texas Spring fine, 12 MOS.......seeseeees 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 MOB.......-.+005 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to 8 MOS........ 
Texas Fall ...... oncnereeseons ete ccvecce cece 
Kentucky }-blood clothing. ......+.++++. 
Kentucky blood on pa 

nwashed fine Ohio and Michigan....... 


1 

Unmerchantable Ohio.........sseseeseeee 
Unmerchantable Michigan.......... «+++ 
] 
f 


15 al7 
ULIOd....ccccccccccces cesses BO O26 
18 a26 


Lambs super p' 








ing purchasers will find him reliable. 


Super PUllEd.....sssceescecveeeceeeseeeees 
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A WATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO 


HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FAOR. 


sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. 


15 to 25 cents. 


when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. 


ery of the watch in good running order. 


of postage and wrapping. 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every 24 hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent attach- 
ment. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. 
or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 
in size, the face of the watch being one and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and fifteen- 
It is no heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and but a trifle 
It has a strong, quick beat, and runs in any position, either at a standsti!l or in 
It is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. 
case is polished and lacquered to resemble gold. 
oreide or firegilt. The chain is not shown in the cut. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 
Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 
We send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confidence in our proposition, we guarantee the deliv- 


Tn order to pnt THE AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the ouiput of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 

tpon the tace of it, but our readers know 
hat the extension ef a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous ex pense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to apy newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procurivg him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable {rom a po- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to pnt the snub 
ecripiion list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THRE AMERICAN 
FAKMER for one year for the insignilicant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any addressin the United States, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


It need only be wound 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket 
To save space, the cut is slightly reduced 


The 
This material is frequently advertised as 
It sells at retail in the country from 


The watch and chain will be sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 Cemts each, and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 








Extra pulled.....cccccccccccccevcvece 15 a%3 
Western super......+ eee. os ceccceccces 15 a20 
California Spring. ......cseeee eevee 10 al6 
California Fall... ....ccccccccscevcves 9 al2 
Oregon Hast ..ccccccccccccccccccccces 9 ald 
Oregon Fan «<0. 00 scccccccesccecescs » 2 ald 
Oregon fine valley ...-...geeeeeceses -llald 
Oregon medium valley ..-......++ 15 al7 
OND 6 0 05:0:0,06:00:000000605006 oo 20 as 
Australian and New Zealand.......eecees 31 238 
Foreign carpet........- SULIT er eeee ees 124a28 
Cotton. 


New York, Feb. 13.—The range of prices was 
as follows: 


Op’g. High. Low. Close. 
February...... 7.63 7.63 7.61 7.62 
March. 2.00 vee e 7.70 7.72 7.65 7.68 
ae ee ° 7.7 7.77 7.71 7.73 
SEAT occcevecee ° 7.838 7.85 7.77 7.60 
JUNE. .cc0e cee . 7.90 7.91 7.84 7.85 
BUF voce coves ° 7.94 7.94 7.88 7.89 
August...... se 7.98 7.95 7.92 7.92 

Grain. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
5 58 55, 56 


{ February..... «55+ St 
Wheat. May.....sccoee 50% «= 6592 = 659 SOR 
2 “eeeeee 60} .61$ 608  .60% 
\February.....  .34 04, 4 -34t 
Corn... { May. ...ccccece 364 .S6R BBE. BHR 
k  pepeepeee 87% «B78 BTk TE 
February..... 1, 7, a 7, ey) 
Oats... May .ccoccevcse 20% «6.208 «=—.20b =. 298 
DULY cecccecees vt a {ft See 7 i -27t 
February..... 12.15 12.15 11.8 11.8 
Pork. Muy coccee ecoee 12.20 12.30 11.85 11.92 
BLT cocccccese cocee ceese seece Secas 
February..... 7.40 7.40 7.25 7.2 
Lard 4 oe | RS eee 7.15 7.22 7.05 7.05 
NE kcctuctnes Seen. Senda deans “ones 
February..... 6.25 6.25 6.10 6.10 
Ribs 4 May,ocos0« esse 6.390 6.32 6.17 6.20 
DULY .ccccccces voces cocee covse cece 
New York, Feb. 13.—Wheat fairly active, 


firmer; No. 2 red, store and elevator. 6lia61}; f. 
o. b., 623263}; ungraded red, 58a63; afloat, 623163; 
No. 1 Northern, 68j{a68}; options active, opening 
unchanged to ¢ lower on foreign selling; ad- 
vanced ialt with the West, local covering, and 
on the grain committee’s report that the grain 
in store is in good condition; fell jaf on realiz- 
ing, closing steady, ¢ over yesterday; No.2 
red, February, 618; March, 62; May, 6i§:; June, 
654; July, 663; August, 678: September, 68; De- 
cember, 71. Corn dull, firm; No. 2, 424; elevator, 
4342433; options dull, firm; ja¢ up; February, 42; 
March, 424: May, 423; July, 434. Oats dull, firm; 
options firmer; February, > March, 54}; May, 
34; spot prices, No. 2, 36}; No. 2. white, 37137}; 
No.2 Chicago. 37}; No. 3, 35; No.3 white, 36; mixed 
Western, 36a37; white do., 37a153; white State, 37 


a4di 
Cattle. 

New York, Feb. 13.—Beeves feeling steady. 
Calves steady; 5a7.50 per hundred for common 
to prime veals; no estern calves sold: city- 
dressed veals, 74104; few at 11; country-dressed, 
5a9; little calves, 3a44. Sheep and lumbs feel- 
ing firm: dressed mutton firmly held at 5a7e; 
dressed lambs, 7a8}. Hogs firm for light; quo- 
tations at 5.75u6.15 per hundred; country-dressed 
firmn, Ba8e for extreme weights. 

CuHiIcaGgo, Feb. 13.—Cattle market strong for 
export steers and weak for other grades; com- 
mon to extra steers, 2.80a5.30; stockers and feed- 
ers, 2.50a3.25; cows and bulls, 1.3523.40; calves, 
2.50a6.25. Hogs—Murket opened firm; later ruled 
steady; heavy, 4.1025.40; common to choice mix- 
ed, 5.05a5.35; choice assorted, 5.80a5.35; light, 5.05 
a5 30; pigs, 4.25a5.20. Sheep market steady; in- 
ferior to choice, 1.75a3.40; tambs, 3.25a4.50, 


Produce. 


New York, Feb. 13.—Beans and Peas.—Both 
the home and export trade have continued with- 
in narrow limits and the market has been sus- 
tained entirely by comparatively small receipts. 
At the close the moderate stock of choice muar- 
row is held at 2.45 generally, only an occasional 
special lot going slightly higher. Medium and 

sea, When hand-picked and weil screened, bring 
-80. hg | little doing in turtle soup, yellow 
eye or white kidney. Export orders for red 
kidney are very light, most of the + uban mar- 
kets being well supplied with home-grown stock. 
Further lots of red marrow have sold at 2.242.530, 
Limas negiected. Foreign beans quiet, but 
show no material change. Green peus slow. 
We quote: Beans, marrow, choice, per bushel 
2.45; medium, 1.80; pea, 1.80; white kidney, 2.2V0a 
2.25; red kidney, 2.20a2.35; black turtle soup, 2.10 
a2.15; yellow eye, 2.10; lima, California, 60 pound, 
1.50a1.55; foreign marrow, 2.15a2.25; ao pea, 1.55a 
1.60; do medium, 1,.45a1.55; green peas, bbls, 1.174 
al.20; bags, 1.12a1.15; do Scotch, 1.40. 

Butter—The market became very quiet, and 
with pretty liberal _———. enough stock accu- 
mulated in dealers’ hands (o cause slight weak- 
ness in valnes. Not until yesterday, however 
were dealers willing to name lower rates, an 
then only under a ie | strong ‘pressure from 
the selling interest. Only slight shading on 
fancy, fresh 7 was necessary, and the 
decline to 27c has brought out more trade, 
which, in connection with the severe and wide- 
spread snowstorm, has caused a steadier feeling 
at the close. Gradvs approximating fancy are 
moving fairly, but lower qualities are much 
neglected. Summer and Fall-made creamery 
are dragging heavily, and old State dairy bas 
been gradually shrinking in value, without 
business of importance. ‘he new dairy is still 
very irregular in quality, and while 24 is « asily 
obtained for fancy selections, most lots go at 
20a22. The Western packings are having slow 
sales at easy rates. e quote: Creamery, Penn- 
sylvania, extras, per pound, 27; do Western, ex- 
tras, 27; do firsts, 25a26; do thirds to seconds, 
18u24; do Western, Summer make, 15020; do 
State, Fall make, Iia2l; State, dairy, new, tubs, 
20a24; do Fall make, tubs or Summer firkins, 
finest, 20a21; do firsts, 18a19; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 15al7; Western imitation, creamery ex- 
tras, 18a19; do seconds to firsts, 144al7; Western, 
factory, fresh, extras, 16; do seconds to firsts, 
13¢a15; do thirds, 12a13; do Summer make, 18a15; 
rolls, fresh, 12a16. 

Cheese—Shippers have been steady buyers of 
the various grades of good skimsand full cream 
cheese that could be found in range of 8 to 104, 
and have paid ll for a few lots. One of the 
foreign buyers has given some attention to 
fancy stock, up to ui. or possibly a fraction 
more, but most of the recent cables have dis- 
couraged business in the high grades. The 
home trade hus continued fair, per age a little 
better than heretofore, and the reduction of 
stock, while not large, has been ae and 
sufficient to give holders a little more con dence 
in the future of the market. Liverpool cables 
57s. We quote: State, full cream, colored, fancy, 
114; do white, fancy, lljallf{; do good to choice, 
10}a114; do common to fair, Dal ; dosmall size, 
colored fancy, 12¢a123; do white, fancy, 124a124; 
do eommon to ch j0a123; part skims, smal 
choice 10; do large, choice, a9; do common 
to prime, 408+; full skims, 202%; Penn- 


sylvania ljalZ. 





Eggs—The market weakened until 
Thursday, when best Western gold at 144, Re- 
ceipts were heavy and deinand light. Later in 
the week some speculative demand was devel- 
oped, based upon former Western advices, 
Western recovering to 15} on S.turday. So far 
this week receipis have fallen off materially, 
and a widespread snowstorm has given prom- 
ise of lighter supplies for the future. Fresh 
stock hus been spuring by coffers, and prices 
have rapidly advanced, closing firmly at 19 for 
best Western, aud l8ai8+ ‘or Southern: ice- 
house eggs have improved in sympathy with 
the general tirmness;: limed eges ure also higher, 
but notactive. We quote: Western, fresh, 19; 
Southern, fresh gathered, 138184; icehouse, 
poor to prime, per case, 2.50a3.0; limed, per 
dozen, 12a15. 

Fruits—fresh—There has been a good demand 
for the moderate supply arriving, prices higher 
and firm, a few extra marksof Norihern fruit 
exceeding quotations. Cranberries bave sold 
well, and stoek has been reduced considerably; 
prices tirm. Florida oranges are in moderate 
supply; stuck cle ning up closely, and prices 
slightly in sellers’ favor. Winter weather at the 
close makes a light demand for the few straw- 
berries arriving; average qualilies freely offer- 
ed at 20a30 per quart; some poor condition go- 
ing lower: afew fancy by express refrigerators 
heid higher, but not moving. We quote: Ap- 
ples, Baidwin, per barrel, 525.50; greenings, 5a 
5.50; do poor to fair, 3.50a4.50; grapes, Catuwba, 
per basket, 6.12; cranberries, Cape Cod, per 
barrel, 5u7.50; do New Jersey, per crate, 1.40a 
1.75; oranges, Indian River, per box, 223: all 
other sections, 1.50a2.50; tangerines, 2a4; munda- 
rines, 1.5083; grape fruit, per box, 2a4; straw- 
berries, Florida, per quart, 20a30, 

Fruits—dried—The movement in evaporated 
apples has been very light, and the market hag 
8:.own further weakness in most grades; holders 
are not inclined to shade much on the small 
jobbing trade, but buyers for any considerable 
lines could secure fairly liberal concessions, 
Prices for sun-dried apples ure well sustained 
under light stocks here and to arrive. Chops 
slow; cores and skins, steady, but would be 
difficult tomove in round lotsabove lt. Peaches 
in buyers’ favor. Raspberries quiet but with- 
out further change. Other small fruits dull. 
Prunes moving fairlyinajobbing way. Apples, 
oraporenes, fancy, llall#; do prime to choice, 
9ful0$; do common to fair, 84a9}; North Carolina 
fancy appies, 6u6#; do common to choice, 44a5$; 
chopped, ljald: do cores and skins, l}al#: peaches, 
Delaware, evaporated, prelied, Mal7; do un- 
se do North ¢ avelina. sun-dried, peeled, 

ancy, 9294: do common to choice, 64a8}; rusp- 
berries, 15a153; cherries, 10a1l1l; huckleberries, 14 
ald; blackberries, 7; apricots, llal4; prunes, 
boxes, 5a8}; do bags, 4a7§. 

Hops—Trade hus been very light all the week 
and with slight pres-ure to sell prices have eased 
offa little. We quote: New York State, 1893, 
choice, 21a214; prime, 20; common to good, 15119; 
do 1882, 13417; Pacific Coast, 1893, choice, 2la2zli 
do common to prime, 15a20; do 1892, 13al7; old 
olds, 5a10, 

Hay and Straw—Prime grades of hay steady; 
medium and lower qualities dull and oa, 
Straw in moderate supply and firm at a slight 
advance. Hay, prime, per 100 pound, 85; do No. 
8 to No. 1, 60a80; shipping, 50a55; do clover 
mixed, 55a65; do clover, 40a50; . at straw, 40045; 
rye straw, long, 60a65; do short, 4Ua45. 

Poultry—alive—Inereased receipts have caus- 
eda lower range of prices, and the market is 
closing dull and weak. To-day’s business in 
fowls was mainly at 103; but some lots were 
shaded ut 10 in orderto clean up. Chickens fell 
to 9, and turkeys to 9a94, except for a few lots 
that ran largely to hens. Ducks and geese fairiy 
steady. Ye quote: Fowls, per pound, 10) ai08; 
chickens, 9a94; old roosters, 6; turkeys, mixed, 
9a; ducks, local, per pair, TUal: do Western, 
T0av0; ger se, per pair, 1 25al.62; pigeons, per pair, 
30235. Dressed—Receipts have continued lib- 
eral and prices declined up to the close of last 
week on the bulk of stock offering. Coarse 
tom turkeys and medium grade chickens and 
fowls showing the greatest weakness. Arriv- 
als this week have been liberal, but there are 
indications of lighter supplies in transit andthe 


last 





market is showing a slightly firmer tone, 
though trade is not sufficient to support any 
material improvement. Few lots of hen turkeys 
show quality to exceed 11, and clear lots of 
young toms are not promptly sulable at 8 Best 
Western chickens and fowls have recovered to 
10, but a considerable part of the supply is be- 
low choice and still offered at 92%}. Choice 
fresh ducks firm. Large young geese in fair de- 
mand, inferior qualities neglected. Capons 
plenty, dull and weak, Turkeys, light weight, 
per pound, llalli; do heavy toms, 7a8; chick- 
ens, Philadelphia, llal4; do Jersey, 11al24; do 
State, Ohio and Michigan. 9all; do Western, 
9ialG; fowls, Western, prime, 9}u10; chickens 
and fowis, Western, inferior, 7ia9; capons, Phil- 
adelphia, 12a16; do Western, 11a13: squabs, per 
dozen, 2.25a3.50; ducks, per pound, 10al4; geese, 
Western, 6a10, 

Game—Choice large snipe and plover in light 
supply and steady. Desirable varieties of wild 
ducks, large and fat,in light supply and firm, 
Common kinds and common qualities of all 
kinds neglected. Rabbits steady for prime 
large. Wold ducks, canvas, Huvre de Grace, 
ver pair, 2.50a3; do Western, 5002.25 ; do redhead, 

Javre de Grace, 1.50a2.25; do Western, 50a .25; 
mallard, Western, 25460; common ducks, 20435; 
rabbits, common, per pair, 25a40; do jacks, 50a75; 
English snipe, fresh, per dozen, 1.50.2; golden 
plover, per dozen, 1.5042; grass plover, 1al.50 

Potatoes and Vegetables—Doniestic potatoes 
in fair demand and steady. English magnums 
held firmly; large shipments in transit and out-, 
look doubtful. Sweet potatoes — quiet. 
Onions plenty and freely offered. Norfolk kale 
and spinach have ruled firmer, but closed barely 
steudy. Southern lettuce plenty and of very ir- 
regulur quality; choice large heads in fair de- 
mand and firm; inferior n giected. Florida 
string beans have been scare and close higher. 
Tomatoes plenty and easier. Choice new bects 
held firmly, but move slowly at top quotations, 
Southern new squash scarce and higher. Prime 
Florida cabbages also doing a shade better. 

Potatoes—Mauine, per barrel, 1.75a2.50; do State, 
per barrel, 1.50a2 do Jersey, per barrel, 1.25a1.62; 
do British magnum, 1.75a2; do Bermudas, new, 

r barrel, 5.50a6; do Havana, 5u6; sweet po- 

toes, Vineland, per barrel, 2.75a3.75; do other 
Southern Jersey, 2a2.75; onions, white, per 
barrel, 3a3.75; do red, 1.50a1.75; do yellow, 1. 
1.62; cabbages, per 100, 3a5; do Florida, per 
barrel crate, la2; turnips, white, per barrel, #a 
50; do Russia, 60a75; squash, Long island, per 
barrel, 2a2.50; lettuce, ton, per dozen, 50a75; 
Southern, per basket, 75a2; string beans, Florida, 
per crate, 2a5; beets, Florida, per crate, 75a1.25; 
gquesh. Southern per crate, 1.25a2; everest 
Florida, per barrel, ; do per half barrel box, 
Ya4; tomatoes, Florida, fancy, per carrier. 2.50a 
3.50; do Key West, per crate, 1.50a2. do per 
carrier, 2.50 3; do Havana, per carrier, 222.50; 
okra, Hava per carrier, 1.75a2; porea, Ha- 
vana, 2u2.25; kale, Norfolk, per burrel, 50a60; 
spinach, Norfolk barrel, 75a1.25; beets, 





per 
uthern, per crate, 75a1.25. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: 








Now, All Together. 


I had a girl in Mexico, 
Insect bit her on the 
Now she's where the lilies grow, 
Name of insect you may know~ 
Tara-ra-rautula, etc. 
— Macon News. 


Gone Up. 
How dear, oh, how dear, are the scenes of my 
child hood, 


Thoug h, alas! now the owner I surely am not; 
hey ve lated each meadow and deep-tangled 





wildwood, 
And you can *e buy them less than a thousand 
per lo 


First Trial of Widow Homesteader’s 
Catapault. 











One-eyed Muggins (the roaming ran- 

r)—Ef yer doan’ gimme sunthin’ ’t 
eat I’ll kick th’ hull inside yer bloomin’ 
ranch inter th’ river. Seesto? 


Widow Homesteader (pulling the 
lever)—Oh, I d’no. Swish !—crack! 





——=splash ! ! !— Puck. 





Not Like Other Girls, 


—Tife. 
“Getting a Gait On.” 





























The Whole Story. 


“Did you tell Mrs. Cawl I was out?” 

“Yes, ma’am. She said she knew it, 
and that was why she called.”— Yankee 
Blade. 


"—— 


Worse Than Ill. 
“How is our old bachelor friend, 


Smith?” 

“Oh, he’s mending.” 

“T didn’t know he’d been ill.” 

“He hasn’t. I just left him strug- 
gling with a needle, a brace-button, and 
apair of trousers.”— Answers. 








Expensive. 
Elephant—Yes, I’d like to keep up 
with the times, but I can’t afford it. It 
would bankrupt me to have to buy even 
a Spring overcoat. 
Giratfe—But think what it would 
cost me to wear standing collars, 


. 


Did, When a Boy. 


Customer—Have you felt slippers? 
Clerk— Yes, ma’am, but not for a long 
time. 





Cold Comfort. 
Tramp—Madam, can you spare me a 
cold bite? 
Lady—Certainly, here’s a piece of ice. 


Sit down and be comfortable.— National 
Grocer. 





Disappointed. 

His Father—What are you crying 
about, Tommy ? 

Tommy (weeping bitterly)—I just 
read in an almanick where it says it’s 
goin’ to rain on the Fourth of July.— 
Chicago Record. 


The Kind. 


The Man (with an only son)—What 
kind of scholars do you turn out at this 
institution ? 

Principal—Those who won’t study.— 
Texas Sijtings. 





Convenient. 
“ Jones is a lucky fellow.’ 
“How?” 
“Owes everybody in town, and just 
got a foreign appointment.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 








Evasive. 
Mother — Oh, Johnnie! 


know all your lessons to-day ? 
Johnnie—Yes’m, all but two. 
Mother—How many did you have? 
Johnnie—Two.— Truth. 


a 


Defined. 
“Say, Jimmy, whAt’s a millionaire, do 
you know?” 
“ Yes; it’s a man what takes his little 
boy to all the shows an’ buys him candy 
thout tellin’ him it’ll make him sick.” 


Did you 








Nell’s Observation. 

Little Nell, dining with the grown-up 
members of the family, gazes contem- 
platively at each one in turn, then re- 
marks, slowly : 

“All the ladies has they bangs over 
they noses, and all the gentlemen has 
they bangs under they noses,”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


—_—s 
— 


European Travel. 


Young Lady (to Mr. Hobson, re- 
turned from abroad )—You did the Con- 
tinent, of course, Mr. Hobson ? 

Mr. Hobson (feelingly)—Not very 
extensively, Miss Schermerhorn. Fact 
of the matter is the Continent did me.— 
Philadelphia Press. 








His Last Plea. 


© Have you anything to say before we 
eat you?” said the King of the Cannibal 
Isles to a Boston missionary. 

“T have,” was the reply; “I want to 
talk to you awhile on the advantages of 
a vegetable diet.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





Merely Mispronounced. 


An Englishman at a hotel in New 
York asked if there were any oysters in 
the hotel? 

“Oh, yes!” 
right into the restaurant. 
keep them in the office.” 
“T think you misunderstand me,” said 
Mr. John Bull. “ You know I mean a 
’oister, don’t you know, a lift—a hele- 
vator maybe you call it in this country.” 
—Ex. 


was the answer. “Step 
We don’t 





Dark Revenge. 
Two colored women were conversing 
about a neighbor. 
“ T’se gwinter hab de law on dat 
niggah. ’ 
“ Dat will make it wuss, Why don’t 
you go ober dar an’ cuss her for all she 
am wuff?” 

“T’se bound to hab de Jaw on her, be- 
cause dar’s no satisfacshun in cussin’ 
her.” 

“Why ain’t dar no satisfacshun in 
cussin’ her?” 

“ Bekase she has done los’ her hearing. 
I has been cussin’ her steady for de last 
six munfs, and I didn’t find out till yes- 
terday dat she los’ her hearin’ befoah 
she was borned. I’se boun’ ter hab de 
law on her or scald her, which ebber am 
de wust.” 


a 


Utilizing His Jaws. 


A good story is told of a Western far- 
mer who had a servant with a very large 
mouth. One day, the farmer being ill, 
Sambo was dispatched to market to dis- 
pose of a quantity of vegetables. On 
his way home he encountered two high- 
waymen, who demanded his money or 
his life. They, however, could find no 
money, so after awhile they decamped 
with the horse and cart. On arriving 
home Sambo explained the robbery to his 
master, but drew from the corner of his 
mouth the money, where he had placed 
it for safety. “Why, in the name of |: 
thunder, didn’t you put the horse and 
cart there, to?” exclaimed the master.— 
New York Telegram. 
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THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. . 


Mr. Nielson has announcements out 
that he is prepared to furnish his milk- 
ing machine to purchasers) This Dan- 
ish milking ‘ansiien attracted much at- 
tention at the Fair, 


No man can afford to handle good 
milk and cream with any but the best 

gg Acting upon business prin- 
ciples, we hear of an enterprising West- 
ern firm which has purchased an Impe- 
rial Russian separator. This machine is 
capable of separating 3,000 pounds of 
milk in an hour. It is propelled by 
steam, which also sterilizes the milk. 


Perfect control of the flavor of butter 
will never be obtained till the farmers 
see to it that dairy cattle do not 
have access to rank weeds. According 
to the code of Iowa, the Trustees shall 
cause the noxious weeds on the high- 
ways in their Township to be cut twice a 
year, if deemed necessary to exterminate 
the same, and have them cut at such 
times as to prevent their going to 
seed, and for this purpose the Trustees 
may allow any land owner a reasonable 
compensation for destroying such weeds 
on the highways abutting his lands, and 
have him credited for the same on his 
road tax for that year. 





For over a year the Dairy of Tue 
AMERICAN FarMER has been advocat- 
ing the introduction as a mercantile 
commodity the bacteria which produce 
the most desirable flavor in butter. It 
is with pleasure we note that one of the 
best-known Eastern dealers of dairy 
laboratory supplies devotes two pages of 
a handsome prospectus to its uses. We 
quote two of the most salient para- 
graphs: 


quality of butter mainly depends upon 
such development of bacteria, and that 
the flavor, to a great extent, varies ac- 
cording as one or another of the numer- 
ous species of bacteria, always present, 
predominates. Milk and cream contain 
pure and healthful, but also impure and 
unhealthful, bacteria. Objectionable 
bacteria, if same predominate, do not 
give to butter the fine flavor desired, 
and, besides, butter made from such 
cream quickly deteriorates in quality in 
every way. 

“Prof. Storch, of Copenhagen, first 
called attention to these facts, discover- 
ing the pure flavor-producing bacteria, 
and proving that, by destroying all bac- 
teria life in cream by Pasteurization or 
sterilization, and then introducing into 
this sterilized cream a pure culture of 
the flavor-producing bacteria, it was pos- 
sible to make fine butter even of poor 
cream, and under adverse as well as 
under favorable conditions.” 


- 
= 


Improvement in Breeding Dairy Stock. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Good 
cows have three important qualities: viz., 
they give rich milk, yield it in large 
quantities, and hold out well through 
the year. Though, by nature, there is 
great difference in cows, still, perhaps, as 
much depends on their treatment as on 
their original constitutions. The most 
profitable and desirable cow for the dairy 
is not always the one who for a short 
time, or on highly stimulating or con- 
centrated food, may yield the most milk 
or butter, or both. It is not the quantity 
given but the quantity profitably given 
which determines the value, and this in- 
volves not only the question of feeding 
and management, but the number of 
weeks in the year during which the cow 
may continue to produce. It is more 
the quantity produced in the 12 months 
than in any one or two weeks which in- 
volves the profit. A good milker alone 
does not, in our judgment, constitute a 
good cow; neither does a good breeder 
or a good feeder. It is these three quali- 
ties combined that make the cow. Give 
us a cow that is good for milk, quality as 
well as quantity considered, that when 
properly bred to good bulls will in- 
variably produce good calves, and one 
that, when dried of her milk, with proper 
care and attention takes on flesh rapidly 
and evenly, and for one we rest for 
awhile, at least, satisfied. And till we 
can raise up an entire breed of cows 
each one of which shall possess these ex- 
cellences, our aim shall be to advance in 
improvement till we can accomplish our 
object. Equal care should be exercised 
in the selection of a sire as of a dam. 
From infancy the stock bull should re- 
ceive sufficient nutritious food to secure 
thrift, but not enough to make any ap- 
proach toward obesity. In order to 
have a large development of the viceral 
organs this food should be given-moist 
and in as large bulk as is compatible 
with the result desired. Quietness and 
docility may not be overlooked, and 
constitution and greediness are of the 
first importance. 

The same general rule will apply also 
to the rearing of the heifer. When she 
shall have attained the age of 15 months, 
she should be mated with the bull 
From this age up to five or six years old 
is offered our golden opportunity for the 
most rapid development of high dairy 
qualities. High condition is undesirable 
for a heifer in calf, especially toward the 
close of the term, because the danger 
of inflammation of the udder and its 
connections, always more or less mani- 
fested in the first state of lactation, quite 
often destroys the usefulness of a portion 
of those organs, and inflammation to any 
degree tends to check the secretign of 
milk and fix the habits of the cow for 
scant production. Sometimes it is best 
to let heifers go farrow the second year, 
to attain better growth, but liberal feed- 
ing will generally do away with this 
necessity of underfed animals, To avoid 
dwarfing our stock, the first calves of 
heifers should not generally be reared 
for breeders. Notwithstanding the low 
estimates at which the cost of raising 
heifers is usually put, it has been gener- 








ally conceded by farmers that the rgising 


“It is now fully understood that the | 





of dairy stock is 

indorsing these 

dent that this state’ Revi centinue 
so long as ee endeavors are 
made te reduce f production 
and no efforts put girth to i ectees the in- 
trinsic value of oun seck. Cows of ex- 
traordinary milking pgoperties are found 
as eften among g among therough- 
bred animals. Thexgreatest milker that 
has ever come under my observation was 
a grade Ayreshim.. She would yield 
five gallons at eaehk milking, namely, 
twice a day, makigg an aggregate of 10 
gallons a day during several months of 
the Summer, of excellent quality. The 
best milkers in my dairies have been, with 
few exceptions, the grades of the Ayre- 
shire, Shorthorn, and other stock. 

As a rule, the progeny of these extra 
milkers become the best cows, and every 
heifer calf from such cow should be 
raised, except it failed to carry the pre- 
vailing mark indicating a good milker. 
This mark is the upward growth of the 
hair on the inside of the thigh of the 
calf from immediately behind ‘the udder 
as high as the hair grows. If it runs up 
in a smooth, unbroken column, other 
things being equal, such as good care 
and ‘continued thrifty growth, there will 
scarcely be a failure. But whatever 
other favorable indications and this 
wanting, the calf may be regarded 
as quite unpromising for the dairy. 
There are other conditions necessary to 
a good cow, such as fair-sized teats, an 
easy milker, a yellow skin; and others 
are familiar to all dairymen. As far as 
practicable, a large, well-developed ani- 
mal is desirable. This is found to pre- 
dominate in the Durham grades and 
thoroughbreds. 

The improvement in the quality of 
dairy cows is a matter of so much import- 
ance, that to neglect it is unwise. In 
selecting cows for breeders great care 
should be taken in regard to size, hand- 
ling and other points. A cow should 
have a fine head, a little wide above the 
eyes, but quite small below, and appear 
somewhat long. Her nose should be of 
a rich yellow color; at all events, no 
black. Her neck should be very small 
where it joins the head, but widening 
and deepening as it approaches the 
shoulders and brisket. Her udder 
should be of good size, well covered 
with long, soft hair, and not inclined to 
fleshiness ; large milk veins and small, 
delicate horns. They may be long in 
some breeds, but they should be fine.— 
A Farmer. 


———]$—$ ———_—__—_— 


THE RUSSIAN LAW. 


The Circumscribed Limits of the Oleo- 
margarine and Butterine 
Manufacturers. 


The product obtained from a mixture 
of fat with butter shall be called marga- 
rine fat. 

Its manufacture shall be liable to an 
excise duty, or to supplementary patent 
dues. 

Margarine fat shall be dyed some 
bright color, but in no case shall such 
color be yellow. 

The vessels, eases, firkins in which 
margarine is packed at the manufactory 
shall be dyed the same color as the mar- 
garine. 

These vessels shall have clearly 
marked on them the name of the manu- 
factory, and they shall also bear the in- 
scription, “ margarine fat.” 

The sale of margarine fat shall not be 
carried on in the shops where dairy but- 
ter is on sale. 

Hotels, cook shops, restaurants, bars, 
and, in general, all public establish- 
ments in which food is prepared, shall 
exhibit in a conspicuous place a notice, 
and shall also state on their bills of fare 
that the dishes prepared on the premises 
are cooked with margarine, if such be 
used by them in their kitchen. 


> 


—— ——______» 


Peach Guvaten in Georgia. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I would 
like to call your attention to the great 
advantages offered to settlers in central 
and southwestern Georgia for the culti- 
vation of fruits, such as peaches, pears, 
grapes, and melons. The first shipments 
of peaches from Georgia to Northern 
markets was made about five years ago, 
and within that time the Georgia peach 
has gained a reputation that places it 
above all other fruits The New York 
Tribune says “ There is nothing in the 
fancy fruit stores on Broadway more at- 
tractive and refreshing than the beauti- 
ful dark red cheeked Elberta peaches 
from the orchards of Georgia. They ave 
larger than the peaches produced for 
this market on the Delaware Peninsula 
and New Jersey, and by universal con- 
sent much more delicious than the North- 
ern fruit.” There is not another crop 
grown that pays a better profit on the 
investment than Georgia peaches. One 
200-acre peach orchard has returned to 
the owner fully $100,000 in four years. 
Smali growers have done equally as well. 
One grower with an orchard a little less 
than eight acres sold his crop on the trees 
for $2,500. Peaeh growing offers to the 
man of moderate means greater induce- 
ments than any other industry in any 
other section. Landsthat are productive 
and easily cultivated can be bought for 
from $5 to $25 per acre. While the or- 
chard is young, other fruits and early 
vegetables can be cultivated, as well as 
cotton, corn, etc.,and in a few years any 
industrious farmer settling here will 
soon become independent. The North- 
ern idea that white men cannot do field 
labor in the South is a great mistake. 
Sunstrokes are entirely unknown in this 
part of Georgia. 

The Northwestern farmer who hesi- 
tates about coming South because he 
fears he cannot stand out-door work in 
our climate should come and see for 
himself. The time is approaching when 
the large profits to be desired from fruit 
culture will make these lands very 
valuable, as this section is destined to be 
the great source of supply of early 
peaches for the whole of this country.— 
I. SKELTON Jones, Macon, Ga. 





THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

Thorough thinning is'the best remedy 
for plum rot. 

The Ogon, a yellow Japanese plum, 
is the best for canning. 

Sheep, poultry and bees are necessary 
to the successful orchardist. 

Do not starve your orchards any more 
than you do your stock. 

It is well enough to pray for fine 


fruit, but spraying is still more neces- 
sary. 





There was a big crop of peaches in 
Pennsylvania last year, but the prices 
were very low. 


J. E. Jamison, of Juniata, Pa., says 
that no fruit is so much benefited by 
spraying as the quince. 

A. C. Hesson, of Lackawanna, Pa., 
thinks that careful thinning out is the 
best remedy for the black knot. 


Daniel D. Herr, of Lancaster, Pa., 
says that there is no more trouble in 
raising plums than other fruits, if the 
Japanese are planted, or the trees 
sprayed. 

Why don’t somebody try the experi- 
ment of cultivating and improving the 
wild hazel? <A filbert may be developt 
which will be better than the expensive 
English ones. 


At the recent meeting of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society the Newman 
plum was named as a good pollenizer 
for Wild Goose; De Soto, Wolf and 
Forest Garden for the Miner. 

The Early Richmond, Gov. Wood, 
Montmorency, Napoleon Bigarreau, May 
Duke, Yellow Spanish, and Black Tar- 
tarian continue to be the leading varie- 
ties of cherries in Pennsylvania. 

H. W. Comfort, of Bucks County, Pa., 
regards the Early Richmond as the most 
profitable cherry. The Montmorency is 
given the credit of being larger and bet- 
ter than the Early Richmond, although 
a little later than the latter variety. 


Quince trees are said to bear longer 
than apple trees. They grow best on 
strong clay loams, but they do very weli 
on damp, gravelly drifts. On sand and 
gravel they never steck up so well, or 
bear so abundantly as on strong clay 
loams. 


Pennsylvanians are disposed to think 
the Kictier “the ideal family pear.” It 
is exceedingly productive, its high color 
causes it to be very salable, and it is very 
good indeed for cooking purposes. Its 
flavor, however, is not nearly equal to that 
of the Bartlett or Seckel. 

Dr. Hoskins, the well-known experi- 
menter, of Newport, Vt., claims to have 
made a perfect success of the seedless 
Russian pear, Bessemianka, THe says it 
is a strong grower and comes to bearing 
in six years or so from the time it is 
planted. It is of medium size, and of 
very good, though not “ best,” quality. 
It is profusely productive, and is as free 
from core or seed as a potato. Its season 
is September. 


The curculio, black knot and other 
pests have discouraged a great many 
Pennsylvania plum growers, but others 
are more hopeful, and think they see a 
good profit in the fruit. The Lombard, 
Dameon, Richland, and Green Gage are 
favorite varieties almost everywhere, 
while individual growers think highly of 
Imperial Gage, Prince Engelbert, Ger- 
man Prune, Gem, Gen, Hand, and 
Japanese varieties. 

M. A. Thayer told the Towa Horti- 
cultural Society that he found the An- 
cient Britoin the best bk ackberry ever 
grown in Wisconsin for quality as well 
for productiveness and shipping. 
Among strawberries the Warfield takes 
the lead. Nemaha is the best blackeap, 
with Gregg and Ohio next. Marlboro 
is the most profitable early red and 
Cuthbert the best late red raspberry. 


D. 8. Willard gave the following di- 
rections for grafting stone fruits before 
the last meeting of the Ohio State Hor- 
ticultural Society: “Cut the cions in 
December. Pack them in wet sawdust, 
keeping in the shade outdoors until fro- 
zen solid, and then store in an icehouse 
until the last of May. At that time cut 
aslip in the branch to be grafted, pare 
the graft to a wedge shape on one side, 
slip it in as if a bud, and tie as in bud- 
ding.” 


as 


At the meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society the Japan 
plums were strongly favored by many, 
who declared that the combination of 
the plums with the native plums prom- 
ises to produce varieties which will far 
excel any that have been known. 8S. D. 
Willard and his Keifler pear were sub- 


jects of good-natured attack from all 


sides. The pear has been pronounced 
of poor quality, but it sells readily in 
many localities. Mr. Willard said it 
was all a matter of taste. 


FE. Mordin, Niagara District, Canada, 
says: “I have not found any strictly 
new fruit of especial value; but would 
advise those who have not yet tested 
Bubach strawberry, Ruby Castle cur- 
rant, Worden grape, Early Richmond 
cherry and Keiffer pear to do s0. 
Keifler pears on a cold soil would 
probably be of very poor quality. A 
warm upland will give great annual 
crops of a beautiful, juicy fruit, which 
in November is very acceptable and 
salable. Cuthbert red raspberries and 
Gregg blackcaps still head the list with 
me, althongh I have tested many va- 
rieties,” 





We are pleased to number among our con- 
tributors this month the well-known Natural- 
ist, Mr. Edward 8. Schmid, 712 Twelfth 
street N. W., W: ashington, D. C. His article 
on the Canary Bird is written from long ex- 
perience with the birds. His store is a me- 
nagerie and aviary on a large scale, in which 
can be seen poultry, pigeons, birds, and pet 
stock, as well as a variety of animals, from a 
chameleon to a kangaroo, 
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1833: NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES 


56 YEA 
300 EARS. 


Starr, the largest early apple; Paragon, and other valuable sorts; Lincoln Coy, leas, 


Seneca and Japan Golden 


usset Pears in collections at reduced rates. NI” 
Parry’s Giant, Pedigree, Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts 
French, Persian, Japan, English and American. 


W: alnuten 
Pecans, Almonds and Filberts, 


Eleagnus Longpipes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky - quntate Cherries, 


free from insects, black knots or other diseases. SMALL FRUI 
SHADE TREES 


Currants, etc. 


i Ornamental Shrubs and Vines, 


POMONA NURSERIES. 
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TS, Gri ipe Vines, 
— Immense stock of Poplars and ‘aples 
Aa” Mlustrated Descriptive Catalogur Fre,’ 


WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, \.j. 








PATENTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, Dc. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prese- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
Promptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Send for 67-Page Pamphlet 
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W. C. BARRY. 


President of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. 


Mr. W. C. Barry, who was elected 
President of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society at its 38th annual 
meeting, held in Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 
25 and 26, 1894, is one of the promi- 
nent nurserymen of the United States, 
and junior member of the well-known 
firm of Ellwanger & Barry, of Roch- 
ester. He is a graduate of the Univer- 


sity of Rochester, and took courses at 
the great German universities, where he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
German and French languages. He 
has devoted his life to the study of hor- 
ticulture and the nursery business, and 
is one of the best-informed men in the 
North on fruits, trees and shrubs. 

He is Vice-President of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, Second Vice- 
President of the Flour City National 
Bank, director of the Rochester Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company and the 
Rochester Railway Company, member 
of the Rochester Board of Park Com- 
missioners, and President of the New 
York Experiment Station. 





Is It the Better Way? 


The following is an extract from a 
paper read at the Winter meeting of the 
Nebraska State Horticultural Society, 
and contains some quite new ideas: 

“ On the subject of windbreaks for the 
orchard there is quite a difference of 
opinion. 


belt of timber is not desirable. In fact, 
it isa positive injury, for the reason that 
it shuts off the free circulation of air in 
Summer and raises the temperature sev- 
eral degrees, thus producing conditions 
favorable to the development and rapid 


by the sun scalding the immature fruit. 
This scalding is particularly noticeable 
on trees standing just south of and quite 
close to the windbreak. It is a well-es- 
tablished fact that our apple trees in 
Winter are affected more by sudden 
changes from heat to cold than by severe 
cold. This is the principal cause of 
black heart. An orchard entirely sur- 
rounded by a timber belt is more liable 
to these extremes than if more exposed, 
because the temperature rises much 
higher during the day while the sun is 
shining, and sinks just as low at night 
as though there were no shelter. 

“For asmall orchard a windbreak 
properly placed is desirable. It should 
be planted at least 40 or 50 feet distant 
from the trees, and only on the south 
and west sides of the orchard. Experi- 
ence has proven that apple trees planted 
on the north side of a shelter of any sort 
are hardier and more fruitful than the 
same varieties planted on the south side 
of the same shelter. Or perhaps a bet- 
ter way to state the proposition is that 
the conditions on the north side are more 
favorable to the health and fruitfulness 
of the tree than they are on the south 
side.” 


More roses are grown in the pretty 
New Jersey village of Madison than 
anywhere else in the United States, 











AT AUCTION 


IN SKANEATELES, N.Y., 


Entire Breeding Stud of 


Associated Farms, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7TH, 1894, 


At your price 19 import: d and pure bred Cleveland 
Bay stallions, mares, and fillies by such famous sires 
as Sportsman 289, New ton, Reform, Prince of Wales, 
Wonderful Lad, etc., four sons of icantara, Lancelot 
and Yataghan by Lord Russell. ported Percheron 
mare and two fillies of Brilliant 755 5 blood. Owing to 
change in business this stock must be sold without re- 
serve. Setetegse ready. 

R. M. KERR, GEO, M, TALLCOT, 
Anctbencen, Treasurer. 
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